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In  compiling  these  memoirs,  we  wish  especially  to 
dedicate  our  respects  and  gratitude  to  the  lives  of  three 
brothers: 

Pioneers 

JOHN  MAGNUS  LILJEDAHL 
FRANK  PETER  LILJEDAHL 
GUSTAF  OTTO  LILJEDAHL 
and  their  sister 

MRS.  ANNA  CHRISTINA  JOHNSON 

who  by  their  struggles  and  sacrifices,  their  forethought 
and  Christian  character  gave  to  following  generations 
such  happiness,  prosperity,  and  innumerable  privileges 
as  they  had  never  been  able  to  enjoy,  but  perhaps  by 
them  had  been  envisioned  as  better  things  to  come. 

*  *  * 

“The  heritage  of  the  past  is  the 
seed  that  brings  forth  the  harvest  of 
the  future.” 
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JOHN  MAGNUS  LILJEDAHiL 


JOHN  MAGNUS  LILJEDAHL 

By  Selma  Swanson 


[n  writing  this  history  and  mem- 

moirs  of  our  family,  I  fully  know 
that  my  pen  is  inadequate  to  do 
justice  to  a  family  of  whose  name 
we  are  proud  and  of  a  family  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

We  are  a  family  whose  fortunes 
have  fluctuated  and  changed  but 
who  through  work,  thrift  and  al¬ 
ways  with  a  strong  faith  in  God’s 
blessing  have  lived  to  be  of  use  in 
the  community  in  which  each  one 
has  lived. 

Our  father,  Jonas  Magnus  Jonson 
Liljedahl,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1838,  i.n 
Eksjo  Horeda  socken  (county),  Jon- 
kopings  lan,  Smaland,  Sweden.  He 
was  confirmed  in  Sweden  in  1854. 
He  was  married  Midsummer  day, 
June  24,  1862,  to  Johanna  Maria 
Pettersdotter. 

Mother  was  born  Feb.  16,  1840,  in 
Skede  socken,  Smaland,  Sweden. 
She  was  confirmed  in  Skede  church 
in  1855.  In  a  family  of  nine  child¬ 
ren,  she  was  the  only  daughter. 

The  first  three  of  their  children 
were  born  in  Rusnass,  (home)  Hor- 
pda  socken,  (parish),  Smaland,  Swe¬ 
den.  Four  children  were  born  after 
mother  and  father  came  to  America. 
The  children  are:  Ida  Marie,  born 


April  24,  1863,  died  July  5,  1880; 
Carl  Hjalmar  (later  called  Charles 
or  Charlie),  born  Jan.  13,  1865,  died 
Dec.  22,  1933.  Frans  Emil  Israel 
(later  called  Frank),  born  Dec.  23, 
1867,  died  May  17,  1944.  Gustaf, 
born  Aug.  25,  1871,  died  Aug.  6, 
1942.  Selma  Antonia,  born  Feb.  7, 
1876;  Emily  Cecelia,  born  Dec.  7, 
1877;  Joseph  Edward,  born  Feb.  25. 
1881. 

In  1869,  father  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Sweden.  The  three- 
week  trip  on  the  freighter  was  not 
made  without  difficulty  for  it  drift¬ 
ed  among  icebergs  during  some  part 
of  the  journey.  He  went  directly 
to  Coal  Valley,  Ill.,  where  he  found 
work  in  the  coal  mines.  Having 
been  a  farmer  in  Sweden  of  no 
small  means,  this  work  in  the  mines 
was  a  very  great  change.  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  did  not  know 
what  hard  work  was  until  he  came 
to  America.  Although  he  had  had  a 
comfortable  living  in  Sweden,  fa¬ 
ther,  as  was  the  custom  among 
friends  and  relatives,  had  signed  a 
note  for  his  sister’s  husband.  When 
the  brother  in  law  failed,  it  took  all 
my  father  had  to  pay  those  debts. 
Many  a  time  I  heard  father  say  to 
us,  “never  sign  notes  for  anyone, 
you  are  sure  to  loose.” 
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He  worked  hard  from  the  very 
first,  saving  money  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  send  for  his 
wife  and  three  small  children  in 
Sweden.  In  one  year’s  time  that 
task  and  ambition  was  fulfilled. 

When  father  came  to  America, 
his  family,  consisting  of  mother, 
Ida,  7;  Carl  Hjalmar,  5,  and  Frans 
Emil,  3,  found  a  temporary  home 
with  mother’s  brother,  Anders  Pet¬ 
erson,  who  at  that  time  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  an  orphan  home  in 
Skede  socken.  There  they  stayed 
until  father  had  earned  enough  to 
send  for  them.  Mother  never  spoke 
of  that  time  very  much,  so  it  must 
have  been  a  very  trying  time. 

When  the  little  family  did  arrive 
a  year  later,  there  was  rejoicing  at 
being  united  again.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  say  (although  I  was  only 
16  years  of  age  when  mother  passed 
away)  that  the  house  in  which  they 
had  to  live  was  very  poor,  that  the 
cracks  in  the  walls  were  large  and 
the  wind  blew,  and  snow  drifted  in¬ 
to  the  house.  My  older  brother, 
Charlie,  said  the  snow  was  so  thick 
on  the  coverlet  or  comforter  in  the 
morning,  that  mother  would  come 
up  in  the  attic  room  where  the  two 
boys  slept  and  shake  off  the  snow 
before  getting  them  out  of  bed.  A 
flat  tc  pped  trunk  which  father  had 
had  made  for  .his  journey,  served 
as  dining  table  for  some  time  whe-.n 
trey  were  first  here. 

An  old  friend  of  our  parents  from 
Sweden  related  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  to  Joseph  many  years  ago:  In¬ 
asmuch  as  father  was  working  in 
the  ceal  mines  day  and  night,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Swan  Blom- 
berg  of  Orion,  Ill.,  to  come  and  take 
mother  and  the  children  to  Orion 
for  a  visit.  Mr.  Blomberg  invited 
them  for  a  three  weeks’  stay.  Fn- 
loate  t.o  Co  bon  Cliff  in  i  wagon 
with  horse,  he  found  the  bridge  was 
out  at  the  Rock  River.  Mr.  Blom¬ 
berg  started  to  ford  the  river,  but 
the  current  was  swift  and  the  wag¬ 
on  and  horses  began  to  go  down 
stream.  He  managed  to  get  the 
double  tree  loose  and  jumped  on 


one  of  the  horses  which  swam 
across  with  him.  Some  men  helped 
him  rescue  the  wagon  further  down 
the  stream,  and  he  went  on  to  get 
mother  and  the  children.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  Orion  by  another  road 
and  while  visiting  there,  Ida,  7,  fell 
down  the  cellar  and  was  hurt  very 
badly.  I  imagine  she  recovered 
without  the  aid  of  a  doctor  or  med¬ 
ical  help  of  any  kind. 

Brother  Frank  one  time  recalled 
that  father  had  taken  him  through 
a  coal  mine.  I  cannot  .help  but  stop 
to  reflect  that  if  father  had  been 
too  proud  to  take  the  work  which 
presented  itself,  he  wouldn’t  have 
made  his  success  for  he  had  been 
reared  under  better  circumstances 
than  he  and  his  family  encountered 
here. 

In  the  year  1873,  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  together  with  father’s  two  bro¬ 
thers  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  before  him,  decided  to  leave 
Illinois,  to  go  to  Iowa,  buy  land  and 
start  farming. 

Thre  three  brothers  whom  we 
shall  now  call  by  their  American¬ 
ized  names,  were:  John,  Frank,  and 
Gust. 

After  coming  to  Iowa,  they  went 
to  Page  County  where  they  bought 
land.  The  first  land  father  pur¬ 
chased  was  80  acres  which  is  east 
of  the  road  where  the  old  home¬ 
stead  farm  house  still  stands.  He 
paid  $14  an  acre  for  it.  On  this 
land  which  father  bought  there  was 
no  house,  but  on  the  80  acres 
bought  by  Uncle  Frank  (where  his 
son,  Oscar  Liljedahl  now  lives)  there 
was  a  small  shack  and  in  that  house 
our  family  and  father’s  two  bro¬ 
thers  lived.  For  two  years  during 
the  winter  the  three  brothers  went 
back  to  Illinois  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines  to  earn  some  cash,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  there  was  a  scarcity.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  winters,  a  neighbor,  John 
Youngberg,  came  to  help  my  bro¬ 
thers  do  the  chores.  The  weather 
was  mild;  brother  Frank  one  time 
recalled  that  John  Youngberg  went 
about  in  his  shirtsleeves  doing  his 
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work.  At  that  time  their  postoffice 
was  at  Franklin  Grove,  where 
there  was  a  small  village. 

The  next  land  father  bought  was 
40  acres  where  the  old  home  and 
buildings  now  stand.  On  it  was  a 
small  shack.  Into  that  house  the 
family  moved,  and  lived  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  the  first  year. 

The  south  part  of  the  present 
home  was  the  first  to  be  built.  Lat¬ 
er  when  father  acquired  more  land 
to  the  south  on  which  there  was  a 
house,  it  was  moved  up  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  home  and  is  the  present 
dining  room.  The  kitchen  was  add¬ 
ed  later.  The  beginning  was  a 
small  one  but  father  made  further 
additions  to  the  farm  until  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  farm  consist¬ 
ed  of  400  acres  in  the  home  farm, 
one  farm  of  160  acres  in  Pierce 
Township,  and  one  farm  of  160 
acres  in  Montgomery  County. 

Mother,  father  and  their  children 
joined  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Nyman,  Iowa,  May  24, 
1874.  This  church  was  called  the 
Fremont  church,  but  later  a  little 
town  came  into  existence  and  was 
named  from  its  oldest  inhabitant, 
whose  name  was  Nyman.  Mother 
and  father  were  faithful  members 
until  their  death. 

When  father  and  his  brothers 
came  to  this  country,  nearly  every¬ 
thing  they  had  was  in  common. 
Their  mail  box,  No.  105,  Essex,  was 
used  by  all.  A  Swedish  newspaper, 
“Gamla  och  nya  Hemlandet,”  was 
owned  jointly  and  passed  around. 
I  can  recall  many  an  evening  when 
Uncle  Frank  or  Uncle  Gust  would 
come  over  to  our  home.  Usually 
were  were  eating  supper,  and  after 
the  customary  greeting,  “Gudfred,” 
meaning  “Gcd’s  peace,”  they  would 
sit  and  wait  until  the  meal  was 
over.  Then  the  continued  story 
would  be  read  out  loud.  At  that 
time  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
think  that,  story  reading  was  very 
interesting!  Thev  also  acted  as  bar¬ 
ber  fcr  one  another. 

One  reaper  a.nd  one  self  binder 
was  owned  jointly  and  passed 


around.  In  that  way  they  helped 
one  another. 

Iowa  was  at  the  time  a  new  ter¬ 
ritory  and  many  were  the  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  overcome.  Grass¬ 
hoppers  came,  ate  the  crops,  and 
drought  was  not  infrequent.  One 
thing  lingers  in  my  memory  very 
vividly.  The  fires  caused  by  flying 
sparks  from  the  train  going  through 
our  farm  made  us  much  work.  When 
these  sparks  set  fire  to  grass  and 
stubble,  often  shocks  of  grain  as 
well  as  our  home  was  in  danger  of 
being  burned.  As  soon  as  we  saw 
the  fire,  mother,  we  girls  and  my 
youngest  brother  who  at  that  time 
was  too  small  to  be  in  the  field, 
would  run  to  fight  the  fire.  This 
was  done  by  carrying  water  in 
buckets  and  using  gunny-sacks  dip¬ 
ped  in  the  water  to  put  out  the 
flames.  I  can  well  remember  my 
dear  little  mother  working  to  put 
such  fires  out  until  she  was  about  to 
drop  frcm  exhaustion. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  what  a  lot  of  work  it  was  for 
father  and  the  boys  to  tile  the  land 
because  there  was  too  much  mois¬ 
ture.  Rain  must  have  been  plentiful, 
and  perhaps  that  new  land  with 
prairie  grass  on  it  held  the  water 
better.  What  a  different  story  there 
was  in  that  part  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  1930’s. 

The  heme  on  our  homestead  was 
largely  built  by  my  father,  the  boys 
and  perhaps  some  help  from  some¬ 
one  who  knew  something  about  car¬ 
pentry.  I  remember  when  we  only 
had  a  kitchen,  a  big  room  with  two 
big  beds  in  it,  and  a  trundle  bed 
beneath  the  big  bed.  The  trundle 
bed  in  which  we  children  slept  was 
a  low  bed  which  cculd  be  pushed 
under  the  other  bed  during  the  day. 
I  was  then  about  three  or  four 
years  old. 

I  well  recall  my  sister,  Ida’s  death 
when  she  was  17  years  of  age.  I 
was  about  four  years  old.  Ida  was 
such  a  good,  industrious  girl,  and 
by  this  time  my  mother  had  acquir¬ 
ed  a  sewing  machine,  so  my  sister 
would  help  neighbors  by  sewing  for 
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them.  She  had  finished  a  garment 
for  a  neighbor,  had  walked  across 
the  fields  to  bring  it  to  this  person, 
and  when  she  returned  home  com¬ 
plained  that  she  had  a  terrible  head¬ 
ache.  This  was  the  beginning  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  and  it  took  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  until  she  passed 
away. 

I  remember  vividly  the  day  she 
died.  The  relatives,  our  pastor,  the 
Rev.  N.  G.  Dahlstedt,  mother,  fa¬ 
ther,  brothers,  sister  Emily  and  my¬ 
self,  all  stood  or  sat  at  Ida’s  bed¬ 
side.  I  was  a  special  favorite  of 
hers;  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me 
to  say  goodbye,  but  I  was  afraid 
and  drew  away.  This  still  lingers 
in  my  memory,  and  I  greatly  feel 
sorry  that  I  should  have  felt  that 
way  toward  my  sweet  sister  who 
loved  me  so  much  and  I,  her. 

Sister  Ida’s  death  was  a  great 
blew  to  my  parents,  especially  to 
my  mother  who  grieved  much  fer 
her  eldest  child.  Many  times  did  I 
see  my  mother  go  into  the  ‘‘front” 
room  parlor  where  hung  Ida’s  pic¬ 
ture,  to  stand  before  it  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.  How  lit¬ 
tle  did  I  know  then  how  a  mothers’ 
heart  only  can  long  for  a  lest  child. 

My  sister  was  of  a  pious  nature, 
and  I  can  recall  my  father  saying 
years  later  that  Ida  told  mother  that 
she  must  meet  her  in  Heaven.  Fa¬ 
ther  then  asked  her  if  he  could  not 
come,  too,  and  Ida  said,  ‘‘Yes,  but 
mother  should  ccme  first.”  So  it 
happened. 

I  am  sure  that  mother  and  Ida 
were  very  close  to  one  another 
when  they  worked  side  by  side  in 
poverty  and  hardships  of  all  kinds. 

There  were  many  relatives  as 
well  as  neighbors  present  at  the 
funeral,  and  before  the  services,  the 
people  were  served  to  bread,  butter, 
honey,  and  I  presume,  coffee.  I 
suppose  the  custom  of  having  fo-d 
served  in  Sweden  at  funerals  made 
my  parents  do  this  to  carry  out  that 
custom  in  a  small  way.  I  shall  'nev¬ 
er  forget  the  many  helpful  things 
which  Uncle  Gust  iLiljedahl  did  at 
that  time. 


My  father  had  a  sister  who  was 
older  than  he,  Mrs.  Anna  Stina 
Johnson.  She  came  to  this  country 
with  five  sons  and  a  daughter  and 
having  no  place  to  go,  they  lived 
upstairs  in  our  house  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  know  just  what  year 
they  came  to  America,  but  cne  son, 
by  the  name  of  Oscar,  came  about 
1879,  and  died  of  typhoid  fever  in 
July,  1880,  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
our  sister,  Ida’s  death.  He,  too,  is 
buried  in  the  Fremont  cemetery  at 
Nyman. 

I  remember  so  well  the  morning 
after  Joseph  was  bern.  A  Mrs. 
Blomberg  who  was  there  to  assist, 
called  me  out  of  bed  to  see  the 
new  brother.  She  had  me  sit  on  a 
rocking  chair  before  the  cook  stove 
with  my  feet  prepped  upon  the 
hearth;  then  she  put  the  baby  in  my 
lap  to  hold  him  before  the  fire.  He 
was  all  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  to 
keen  him  warm. 

About  three  weeks  later  he  was 
brought  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
On  Sunday  morning  my  uncle  Frank 
Liljedahl,  and  his  wife,  Aunt  Annie, 
who  were  the  sponsors,  came  early 
bring  him  to  church.  Just  as  aunt 
to  our  he  use  to  get  the  baby  to 
Annie  had  picked  up  the  small  bun¬ 
dle  and  was  to  leave,  she  and  uncle 
stood  still  while  she,  my  aunt,  pray¬ 
ed  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  made  such 
an  impression  on  me  that  I  shad 
never  forget  it.  How  beautiful  it 
was.  The  older  generation  had  a 
simplicity  of  faith  which  is  lacking 
in  many  teday. 

The  foundation  of  our  house  was 
made  of  native  s  one  which  was 
taken  from  a  stone  quarry  about 
six  miles  southeast  of  our  home. 
Father  had  b  blast  this,  cut  it  up 
into  pieces,  and  haul  it  in  the  w  ig- 
on  pulled  by  horses.  We  of  this 
age  cannot  imagine  the  work  our 
fathers  had,  lifting  those  heavy 
rocks  and  loading  them  onto  the 
wagon,  later  getting  mortar  and 
building  the  strnes  into  walls  which 
made  the  cellar  and  foundation  of 
the  .house. 

During  this  period  of  building  I 
remember  one  night  there  was  a 
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terrific  rain  storm.  Father  was  out 
in  it.  My  mother  was  worried  as  it 
was  late  at  night  when  he  finally 
came  home.  He  had  then  been  at 
the  stone  quarry  to  bring  .home  a 
load  of  stone.  It  took  many,  many 
loads  for  all  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  on  the  farm  were  made  of 
this  stone.  There  was  always  some 
kind  of  building  going  on  when  I 
was  a  child.  This  meant  that  there 
were  extra  men  to  cook  for,  and 
mother’s  hands  were  more  than  full 
at  all  times. 

As  scon  as  it  was  possible  our 
parents  beautified  our  home.  Mo¬ 
ther  wanted  catalpa  trees,  so  along 
the  picket  fence  in  front  of  our 
home  there  was  a  long  row  of  cat¬ 
alpa  trees.  When  they  were  in 
bloom  they  presented  a  lovely  sight. 
A  horseshoe-shaped  flower  bed  was 
in  front  of  our  house.  It  was  a  de¬ 
light  to  our  mother  who  was  of  an 
artistic  temperament,  and  father  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  sitting  on  the  front 
lawn  on  the  green  painted  benches 
in  the  summer.  Croquet  was  en¬ 
joyed  on  the  lawfn  in  summer. 
Is  it  not  strange  how  the  picture  of 
our  childhood  home  lingers  in  our 
minds-  It’s  soon  fifty  years  since  I 
left  the  parental  home,  but  it  looks 
beautiful  to  me  to  this  day — and  it 
was. 

Father  was  a  very  hard  worker, 
and  he  also  wanted  his  whole 
household  to  be  busy  at  something 
useful.  Had  not  such  been  the  case, 
wculd  he  have  succeeded  as  he  did? 
Mother’s  constant  work  with  cook¬ 
ing,  baking,  washing,  ironing  also 
contributed  to  the  many  comforts 
and  blessings  we  have  t(  day. 

One  of  father’s  outstanding  traits 
was  truthfulness  at  all  times.  Rev 
Fredin,  one  of  our  ministers,  had 
many  various  discussions  with  fa¬ 
ther,  and  he  said  he  had  never 
found  anyone  who  was  as  truthful 
as  father.  Father  was  also  just,  al¬ 
though  he  was  very  strict,  and  his 
heart  was  of  the  kindest  and  mod 
lovable  toward  his  children.  I  think 
few  fathers  toiled,  worked,  and 
planned  any  more  or  as  much  as 
father  did  for  us.  He  was  especial¬ 


ly  considerate  and  loving  toward  his 
girls,  but  work  we  must  and  to  this 
day  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  taught 
to  work  with  my  hands. 

The  Town  of  Essex  was  the  trad¬ 
ing  point  during  those  first  years. 
However,  when  there  were  many 
and  better  clothes  to  be  bought  such 
.  as  suits  and  overcoats  for  the  boys 
and  coats  and  hats  for  mother  and 
the  girls,  we  went  to  Red  Oak,  11 
miles  north  of  our  home.  I  well 
remember  when  my  mother  bought 
her  first  fine  coat,  a  plush  coat.  It 
was  a  seal  coat  and  was  a  pretty 
glossy  black. 

We  always  made  a  trip  to  Red 
Oak  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and 
also  in  the  fall  after  corn  picking 
time.  My  mother  was  a  woman  of 
good  taste  and  never  bought  any¬ 
thing  gaudy  or  shcddy  looking  for 
us. 

Mother  saw  to  it  that  we  went  to 
school,  which  was  held  in  the  Lone 
Star  School,  a  little  over  a  mile 
from  home.  In  the  winter  time  we 
walked  on  top  cf  very  high  snow¬ 
drifts  to  school.  The  two  oldest 
boys,  Charlie  and  Frank,  were  sent 
to  Swedish  school,  five  miles  from 
home  (the  Center  School  house)  and 
at  times  they  would  stay  with  the 
Blomberg  family.  I  remember  the 
boys  telling  about  some  of  their 
food,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  experienced  by  children  of  this 
day.  Every  Friday  they  would  walk 
home. 

Ida,  Charlie  and  Frank  did  net 
get  to  attend  public  school  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  but  I 
know  that  they  all  had  fine  hand¬ 
writing,  better  than  many  of  most 
boys  and  girls  of  this  ago.  Hr.  ther 
Gust  went  to  public  and  narochial 
school  longer  than  his  older  bro¬ 
thers.  Emily,  Joseph,  and  I  also 
went  to  parochial  school  or  as  we 
put  it,  “Swede  School.”  This  school 
was  taught  by  the  organist  of  our 
church  and  was  held  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  congregation  or 
parish.  The  one  which  we  attended 
was  heated  on  Younggren’s  land.  2 
miles  from  our  home.  Religious  in¬ 
struction  was  given  there  and  our 
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main  textbooks  were  the  Bible,  Bi¬ 
ble  History,  and  the  Catechism. 
The  latter  lesson  was  always  mem¬ 
orized  and,  what  a  wonderful  train¬ 
ing  that  was  for  us.  I  know  that 
our  parents  gave  us  better  educa¬ 
tion  then  with  the  small  means  at 
hand  than  the  children  of  this  day 
are  getting,  because  we  received  the 
most  important  kind  of  training, 
religious.  When  we  were  not  in 
school,  mother  used  to  have  us  learn 
Bible  verses,  catechism,  as  well  as 
while  pslams  from  our  Swedish 
hymn  book  every  morning.  She  had 
us  study  the  lessons  “out  loud”,  so 
she  could  hear  what  we  were  say¬ 
ing,  and  then  she  would  correct  us 
if  we  made  a  mistake.  This  was  the 
way  we  three  younger  children 
were  brought  up.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  older  children’s  training. 

Spelling  and  grammar  (rattskrif- 
ning)  were  also  taught  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  school.  My  first  teacher  in  this 
school  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bergquist  (his  son  was  J.  V.  Berg- 
quist,  composer  and  musician).  On 
my  first  day  cf  school  I  was  asked 
to  come  to  his  desk  to  recite,  but  I, 
being  shy,  was  too  bashful  to  move. 
Mr.  Bergquist  simply  came  down  to 
where  I  sat,  took  hold  of  my  ear 
and  led  me  up  to  his  desk,  to  my 
great  chagrin.  There  was  another 
u.d  school  teacher  named  Olson, 
who  also  taught  music.  He  used  to 
hit  my  fingers  with  a  pencil  when 
hearing  my  lesson,  on  the  parlor 
organ.  M.r  J.  A.  Ahlstrand  was  cur 
beloved  teacher  for  many  years. 

The  parlor  organ  which  my  father 
bought,  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
community.  My  brother,  Charlie, 
took  lessons,  and  I  think  the  other 
b.  ys  did  also. 

At  this  time  Emma  Carlson,  who 
later  married  my  oldest  brother, 
Charlie,  was  the  teacher.  Well  I 
can  remember  how  she  used  to 
thrill  us  by  singing  “Listen  to  the 
Morking  Bird”  and  other  songs.  Al¬ 
so  I  know  I  used  tc  gaze  in  won¬ 
der  at  her  because  I  thought  she 
was  so  pretty  .  I  admired  her  pret 
tv  dresses  which  she  herself  had 
made.  She  also  taught  our  publi^ 


school  and  a  part  of  the  time  she 
boarded  at  our  house. 

All  six  of  we  living  children  at¬ 
tended  school  at  Luther  Academy, 
Wahoo,  Nebr. 

When  I  was  eighteen  my  father 
sent  me  to  school  at  Luther.  My 
three  older  brothers  had  all  been 
.there  before  as  there  was  not  a 
high  school  near  us  at  that  time.  My 
sister  Emily  and  a  hired  girl  we  had 
at  that  time,  kept  house  at  home 
for  a  year.  Then  it  was  her  turn  to 
go  to  the  same  school  and  I  stayed 
at  home  and  kept  house  with  the 
aid  of  a  sixteen  year  old  girl.  That 
was  no  small  task,  with  a  big  farm 
and  six  or  seven  men  to  cook  for. 
Emily  attended  school  a  year.  After 
that  she  and  I  kept  house  for  my 
father  until  I  was  married  in  1899. 
Brother  Jcseph  was  the  next  to  go 
to  Luther  Academy,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  to  graduate  from  that 
school. 

We  girls  used  to  have  a  playtime 
right  after  dinner  but  later  in  the 
day  we  would  help  sew  carpet  rags, 
piece  quilts,  and  sew  because  all  of 
our  ck  thes  were  made  at  home.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  ready-made 
dresses  to  buy. 

On  Sundays  the  whole  family  was 
always  ready  for  church.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  mother  used  to  begin  on 
Saturday  to  lay  out  our  clcthes  in 
the  best  or  “front”  room  so  that 
they  would  be  ready  for  us  to  put 
on  Sunday  morning.  When  we  went 
to  church  there  were  two  buggies, 
as  we  were  too  many  to  go  in  one. 
We  seldom  had  Sunday  evening 
services,  if  ever,  when  I  was  small, 
but  mother  used  to  gather  usarcund 
the  dining  room  table  (by  this  time 
we  had  acquired  a  big  house);  she 
would  have  us  read  evening  psalms 
or  hymns  before  we  went  to  bed. 

If  the  weather  on  a  Sunday  was 
too  bad  for  us  to  go  to  church,  fa¬ 
ther  would  read  from  the  big  “Pos- 
tillia,”  a  book  of  sermons.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  do  anything  like  that 
ni  wadays.  I  think  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  among  a  good  many  at  that 
time.  We  canne  t  estimate  how 
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much  good  those  things  did  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  church  spirit  and  respect  for 
holy  things  which  cannot  be  erased. 

We  had  various  kinds  of  vehicles. 
First  we  used  to  go  to  church  in 
a  lumber  wagon,  but  soon,  I  don’t 
think  I  was  but  about  8  years  of 
age,  we  had  a  two-seated  spring 
wagon.  Before  long  we  had  our 
fine  carriage.  I  remember  to  this 
day  the  morning  we  went  to  church 
in  it.  It  had  a  top  over  the  back 
seat  to  shield  us  from  the  sun,  so 
mother  and  we  girls  sat  there.  Then 
there  was  a  small  seat  between  the 
back  and  the  front  seat.  Usually, 
Joseph  sat  <_n  the  middle  seat  and 
someone  else. 

We  also  had  a  cart,  a  two-wheel¬ 
ed  vehicle,  which  was  popular  at 
that  time.  It  was  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  someone  would  ride  or 
drive  to  church  in  that.  I  remem¬ 
ber  mother  especially  used  to  enjoy 
that  cart  because  we  could  take  it 
and  go  to  town  by  ourselves,  which 
was  a  great  treat  to  her.  We  had 
two  nice,  gentle  bay  horses  which 
we  girls  drove  as  much  as  we  liked. 
Horseback  riding  was  much  enjoy¬ 
ed,  and  I  remember  well  how  proud 
I  was  when  we  grt  a  red  plush  side 
saddle,  because,  of  course,  no  girls 
rode  astride  in  those  days.  Brother 
Gust  and  I  used  to  herd  the  cattle 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  corn  and 
other  fields,  and  then  the  saddle 
came  in  very  handy. 

As  for  amusements,  we  had  those 
tc  o.  Uncle  Frank,  father’s  brother, 
lived  in  a  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  frt  m  us.  His  children  were 
*  about  the  age  of  we  younger  ones, 
and  we  used  to  often  go  to  their 
home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
always  we  wculd  stay  for  coffee. 
Father’s  other  brother,  Gustaf,  and 
his  family  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  away.  There,  too,  we  would 
spend  Sunday  afternoons,  and  we 
children  would  play.  Other  Sun¬ 
days  these  two  famil'es  would  come 
in  our  h-  use.  Another  family  with 
whom  we  visited  were  the  John 
Sederbercs.  They  lived  a  couple  of 
miles  from  our  house.  There  were 
Christmas  parties  (kaleses)  when 


the  whole  neighborhood  was  invited 
children  and  all,  extending  Christ¬ 
mas  festivities  several  weeks.  Cus¬ 
tom  was  that  the  adults  always  ate 
first,  and  the  children  ate  at  the 
second  table  or  perhaps  the  third. 
When  it  came  to  our  turn,  we  were 
always  very  hungry.  Chairs  were 
.not  very  numerous  either,  so  the 
children  usually  had  to  stand  up 
while  they  ate,  but  what  did  we 
care?  We  thought  it  was  supposed 
to  be  that  way,  and  we  would  eat 
and  then  run  to  play  again.  There 
would  be  all  kinds  of  good  food: 
rye  bread,  sweet  rolls,  knake  brod 
(hard  tack),  cakes,  cookies,  and  pies. 
Of  course,  all  kinds  of  meats  as  well 
as  the  wonderful  turkeys  we  used 
to  have.  That  was  for  the  older 
folks.  Then  we  young  folks  had 
skating  parties,  coasting  parties,  big 
neighborhood  parties  where  the 
young  folks  would  gather  and  play 
all  kinds  of  games.  Our  dining  room 
made  an  ideal  place  for  this  because 
it  was  large. 

I  remember  mother  and  father 
would  watch  while  a  big  crowd 
would  be  playing  games.  In  sum¬ 
mer  time  we  had  fishing  parties 
when  young  folks  would  again 
come,  and  we  would  proceed  to  our 
pasture  where  there  was  nice  pic¬ 
nic  spots.  A  supper  party  in  the 
open  would  conclude  the  fishing 
party.  Oh  yes,  we  had  plenty  of 
wholesome  fun  and  gayety  even  in 
those  days.  On  winter  evenings  we 
played  dominoes,  checkers,  and  oth¬ 
er  games  while  eating  apples  and 
hazelnuts  which  we  had  gathered 
in  the  fall  on  the  hills  east  of  Co¬ 
burg,  where  the  hazel  brush  was 
thick. 

Every  fall,  cheese  parties  were 
prevalent  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
later  I  attended  them  after  becom¬ 
ing  a  housekeeper.  The  neighbor 
women  would  invite  each  other  to 
the  homes  to  help  make  enough 
cheese  to  last  throughout  the  year. 
It  would  begin  early  in  the  morning. 
Always  the  house  was  spic  and  span 
for  this  occasion  and  all  kinds  of 
good  food  prepared  ahead  of  time. 
The  women  would  come,  bringing 
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all  the  milk  which  could  be  spared 
for  the  day,  and  when  all  had  ar¬ 
rived,  the  cheesemaking  would  be¬ 
gin.  The  milk  was  warmed  in  large 
vessels  and  the  work  progressed. 
Most  of  the  women  were  experts  at 
this,  so  in  a  short  while  several 
beautiful  cheeses  were  made,  de¬ 
pending  of  course  on  the  amount 
of  milk  which  had  been  brought. 
After  that  was  over,  there  was  cof¬ 
fee  and  lunch  for  everybody,  and  a 
nice  social  time  was  enjoyed.  (The 
men  who  brought  the  milk  had 
been  served  coffee  before  going 
home).  These  parties  were  a  good 
deal  of  fun.  A  cheese  or  two  was 
always  made  for  the  minister  and 
the  organist  of  the  church.  A  really 
nice  custom  it  was,  too! 

Mother  was  a  mild-mannered, 
tender-hearted  woman  who  was 
very  concerned  about  her  children 
and  wished  for  the  better  things  in 
life  for  us.  It  is  now  over  forty 
years  since  our  dear  mother  passed 
away,  but  many  things  still  linger 
in  my  memory.  I  remember  how 
my  mother  cocked.  She  liked  to 
have  much  food.  One  of  the  delica¬ 
cies  she  used  to  make  was  a  cake 
called  “socker  kaka.”  It  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  sunshine  cake,  but  she 
put  no  baking  powder  or  cream  cf 
tartar  in  it.  The  batter  was  beaten 
continuously  fcr  one  hour  a.nd  in 
that  way  the  air  was  beat  into  it. 
It  was  a  delicious  cake,  and  when 
there  was  any  extra  affair  she  al¬ 
ways  brought  this  cake.  Another 
specialty  was  a  whit 2  sugar  cookie 
with  frosting  sprinkled  with  red 
sugar.  How  well  I  remember  the 
different  kinds  of  bread,  the  ost- 
kaka  and  palt,  a  blood  sausage,  as 
well  as  the  perk  a.nd  beef  sausage 
that  she  made  at  butchering  time. 
Housekeeping  in  mother’s  day  was 
strenuous,  to  be  sure. 

We  did  not  have  corn  starch  in 
those  days,  so  in  the  fall  after 
the  potatoes  were  dug,  we  made 
potato  starch.  Bushels  of  potatoes 
would  be  grated,  and  this  would 
take  days.  When  the  potatoes  had 
been  grated,  they  v/ere  placed  in  a 


large  tub  or  tubs  and  washed. 
When  it  was  washed,  water  was 
poured  over  the  mass  of  grated  po¬ 
tatoes  which  settled  to  the  bottom. 
The  process  was  repeated  for  days 
until  all  the  coarse  pieces  or  residue 
had  come  to  the  top  and  been  pour¬ 
ed  off.  When  at  last  the  starch  had 
ail  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 
had  become  wh’te  as  snow  and  hara, 
it  was  ready  to  be  powdered.  This 
was  accomplished  by  scraping  this 
fine  and  sifting  it  when  it  was  ready 
for  use.  It  made  a  delicious  pud¬ 
ding,  and  it  was  used  for  all  kinds 
of  thickening  of  sauces  and  pud¬ 
dings.  In  our  home  this  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  dessert. 

Mother  also  made  the  candles, 
but  not  in  the  time  that  I  am  able 
to  remember.  All  the  wool  stock¬ 
ings  were  knit  by  her.  Night  after 
night  she  would  sit  and  knit  while 
the  rest  of  us  were  reading  or  play¬ 
ing  games,  but  there  was  no  time 
for  her  to  be  idle.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  pair  of  stockings  which 
mother  was  making  when  she  was 
taken  sick  and  died.  The  wool  had 
also  been  carded,  spun,  and  dyed 
by  her. 

All  the  men’s  overalls  were  made 
at  home,  and  that  meant  there  need¬ 
ed  to  be  overalls  for  five  men.  There 
were  no  patterns  in  those  days.  I 
often  wondered  how  she  managed 
the  first  pair.  (Later  I  know  when 
I  used  to  help  that  we  always  rip¬ 
ped  an  old  pair  for  our  pattern.  .  All 
the  everyday  shirts  were  made  at 
home,  as  well  as  the  underwear. 
Sv.me  of  the  underwear  was  made  * 
of  red  flannel.  Why  the  color  red 
was  chosen  I  do  not  know,  unless  it 
was  such  a  warm  color. 

In  the  fall  in  corn  husking  time 
was  there  ever  any  rest  for  mother? 
In  the  evenings  she  and  we  girls 
had  to  mead  husking  mittens.  I 
remember  the  boys  tco  used  to 
make  their  mittens  on  the  sewing 
machine,  of  cotton  flannel.  There 
were  no  husking  naittHns  to  be 
bought  at  that  time.  The  womei 
also  helped  shock  wheat  and  other 
grain. 
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Mother  used  to  make  our  every¬ 
day  dresses,  petticoats  and  every¬ 
thing.  Brother  Charlie  would  .help 
her  by  running  the  sewing  machine 
for  her  after  sister  Ida  died. 


I  remember  that  one  day  my  mo¬ 
ther  said  that  when  she  wanted 
help  with  her  flower  beds  that 
Frank  was  the  one  on  whom  she 
could  depend  for  help.  You  see,  all 
the  children  in  those  days  helped 
and  shared  in  all  of  the  work,  and  a 
great  thing  it  was  to  have  that  share 
in  the  home.  It  made  one  really 
love  home! 

Father  did  not  have  any  sheep 
from  which  we  got  our  wool  for 
carding  and  spinning,  but  mother 
bought  the  wool  from  some  neigh¬ 
bor  or  acquaintance.  She  had  a 
spinning  wheel  made  to  order  in 
Sweden  and  sent  to  her  so  that  she 
could  spin.  It  was  large  enough  to 
pack  into  a  trunk.  We  girls  used  to 
help  pull  the  wool  apart  for  carding 
and  later  to  be  spun  into  yarn.  It 
used  to  be  fascinating  to  watch  her 
draw  out  the  long  strands  of  yarn 
and  at  times  she  would  sing  as  she 
was  doing  so.  Often  when  she  was 
sitting  at  the  sewing  machine  she 
would  sing  some  hymn.  This  re¬ 
minds  me  that  when  my  sister. 
Emily  and  I  were  working  we  would 
sing  as  loud  as  we  could,  asking 
questicns  and  answering  one  an¬ 
other.  We  did  not  realize  that  it 
was  opera  on  a  small  scale! 

Besides  the  three  meals  a  day 
which  mother  cooked,  lunch  was 
sent  out  to  the  men  both  morning 
and  afternoon.  Nearly  always  this 
lunch  consisted  cf  doughnuts  and 
pie.  I  do  not  remember  whether  we 
brought  out  coffee,  but  we  always 
had  to  bring  water  in  big  brown 
jues.  Emily  and  I  used  to  ride  on 
old  “Mollie”  or  “June”  with  the 
jug  hung  on  the  kncb  of  the  saddle. 
Later  when  we  had  bought  the  two¬ 
wheeled  cart  we  used  it,  which  was 
much  easier. 

.  Both  mother  and  we  girls  helped 
with  the  milking.  We  used  to  milk 
as  manv  as  15  to  18  cows.  Just  im¬ 
agine  the  milk  buckets  there  were 


to  carry.  The  only  kind  of  refrig¬ 
eration  we  had  in  those  early  days 
were  barrels,  later  water  tanks,  in 
which  the  large  milk  cans  were 
placed.  In  the  summer  cold  water 
was  pumped  by  hand  from  the  well 
to  cool  the  milk. 

At  first  butter  was  made  and 
•  sold  to  the  stores  in  town,  but  later 
the  cream  was  sold  to  the  creamery. 
A  wagon  would  come  along  several 
times  a  week  to  buy  the  cream. 
Only  enough  butter  was  churned  at 
home  for  the  family  consumption. 
Oh,  how  good  and  sweet  that  butter 
would  taste  when  spread  on  fresh 
home-made  bread! 

Another  thing  commonly  done  by 
our  pioneer  mothers  was  to  help 
their  neighbors  when  they  were  ill. 
I  remember  mother  would  cook  and 
bring  food  to  our  “American”  neigh¬ 
bors  when  they  were  sick.  One 
dish  which  she  would  bring  to  our 
friends  was  veal  roast,  so  nice  and 
brc  wn. 

In  those  pioneer  days  there  were 
no  mattresses  to  be  bought  for  the 
beds.  Every  fall  after  corn  picking 
time  we  all  .had  to  go  to  the  corn¬ 
field  and  gather  husks  for  the  mat¬ 
tresses.  A  ticking  cover,  which  was 
a  heavy  cotton  material,  was  made 
the  size  of  the  bed  with  an  opening 
down  the  center.  It  was  filled  with 
inner  husks  of  the  corn  and  then 
buttcned.  The  nice  white,  soft  in¬ 
ner  husks  of  the  corn  were  chosen. 
These  were  split  in  several  pieces, 
making  a  soft  bed.  Every  morning 
these  husks  were  shaken  and  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  inside  this  mattress 
cover,  and  when  the  bed  was  made 
it  presented  a  smooth  appearance. 
The  housekeeper  whose  beds  were 
not  made  nicely  was  not  considered 
a  good  one.  The  mattress  was  laid 
on  slats  In  the  bed.  At  first  there 
were  no  springs,  but  later  there  was 
a  woven  steel  spring  which  was  lux¬ 
ury  itself.  There  were  no  down 
pillows  for  tired  .heads  to  sleep  on, 
but  there  were  fine  chicken  and 
gocse  feather  pillows  made  at  home. 
When  chickens  were  killed  for  food, 
all  the  nice  feathers  were  saved, 
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washed,  dried,  and  stripped;  that  is, 
the  center  stiff  fibre  of  each  feather 
was  removed  and  really  soft  pillows 
were  made  at  home.  No  wonder 
every  hand  of  the  men,  women  and 
girls  had  enough  work  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.  Think  of  all  the 
toil  and  sweat  that  has  gone  into 
making  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours! 

The  water  question  was  always  a 
serious  one.  As  our  home  was  on 
a  hill,  water  had  to  be  carried  a 
long  distance  where  springs  were 
found.  It  was  pumped  and  carried 
in  pails  to  the  house  for  cooking, 
laundry,  baths,  and  all  washing. 
Later,  father  had  a  tile  run  up  to 
the  house  and  a  windmill  installed 
to  force  the  water  into  the  kitchen. 
This  was  a  luxury  which  was  much 
appreciated.  This  was  installed 
about  1893  after  our  mother  had 
died,  so  she  did  not  get  to  use  this 
convenience.  To  carrv  water  for  all 
the  laundry  was  a  heavy  task  as 
even  white  starched  shirts,  collars 
and  cuffs  were  done  at  home. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  pioneer 

mothers  seldom  lived  to  be  very 
old,  my  own  mother  dying  at  only 
51  years  of  age!  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  there  were  large 
families,  with  everyone  doing  their 
share  of  work,  it  could  not  have 
been  done. 

There  were  n0  household  labor- 
saving  devices.  Instead  of  an  ele.c- 
tric  beater,  fresh  willows  were  strip¬ 
ped,  dried,  and  tied  together  to 
make  what  was  called  a  “visp.” 
Cream  and  eggs  were  beaten  in  this 
way.  There  was  no  vacuum  cleaner 
to  help  with  the  spring  cleaning. 
The  rugs  in  our  homes  tastily  fur¬ 
nished  with  rag  carpets  with  the 
exception  of  the  parlor  and  spare 
bedroom  which  floors  had  ingrain 
carpets  on  them.  This  was  laid 
and  stretched  on  the  floor  over 
straw  to  make  it  •  soft.  Later,  i 
heavy  gray  paper  was  used  und<-T 
the  carpet. 

Father,  John  Liljedahl,  was  a 
man  of  strong  physique,  a  man  who 
could  work  almost  night  and  day. 


He  was  a  of  a  jovial  disposition  and 
loved  to  have  people  around  him 
Our  home  was  always  filled  with 
young  men  and  some  girls,  too,  who 
came  from  Sweden  and  made  a 
temporary  home  with  us.  It  made 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  for 
mother  to  cook  and  bake  for  so 
many  people  besides  her  own  fam¬ 
ily,  and  in  some  cases  she  nursed 
them  through  sicknes. 

How  my  dear  mother  ever  stood 
it,  I  can’t  understand.  All  this  work 
for  a  small  frail  body  to  do  no 
doubt  hastened  here  untimely 
death  which  occurred  Jan.  18,  1892. 
She  was  51  years  and  11  months  old. 
Her  death  was  caused  by  pneumon¬ 
ia  which  she  contracted  while  on  an 
errand  of  mercy.  There  were  no 
nurses  to  call  for  illness  or  confine¬ 
ment  cases.  When  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Gust  Liljedahl,  became  sick,  mother 
went  to  help  her  and  stayed  there 
for  several  days.  A  baby  boy,  El¬ 
mer,  was  born  there  and  all  went 
well,  but  mother  came  home  so 
sick  she  could  scarcely  walk  into 
the  house.  She  went  to  bed,  came 
down  with  pneumonia  and  in  a  few 
days  she  was  dead.  The  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  A.  F. 
Nelson,  our  pastor,  on  the  text  John 
5:  24-29.  Her  favorite  song  was  in 
the  old  “Hemlandsanger,”  number 
339. 

My  youngest  brother,  Joseph, 
was  then  not  quite  12  years  old, 
Emily,  14,  and  I  was  not  quite  16 
years.  Grief  stricken  as  my  father 
was,  he  had  to  carry  on,  and  with 
all  his  work  and  large  family  it  was 
a  stupendous  task.  At  first  an  aunt 
together  with  her  husband,  Alfred 
Liljedahl,  kept  house  for  us  and 
they  stayed  about  a  year.  They  had 
recently  come  from  Sweden.  Others 
helped  us  while  my  sister  and  I 
were  at  Luther  Academy  at  dif¬ 
ferent  years,  and  in  a  few  years  my 
sister  and  I  did  the  housework.  It 
was  no  small  task  in  such  a  big 
home  and  family.  All  the  hired 
help  were  treated  like  one  family. 

I  remember  it  was  the  hardest  to 

learn  to  bake  bread,  which  was  al- 
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ways  made  at  home.  Cake,  I  had 
already  learned  to  bake,  so  that 
went  alright.  The  large  washings 
and  ironings  were  hard,  and  at  this 
time  we  bought  our  first  washing 
machine  which  was  run  by  hand 
power.  As  long  as  mother  lived, 
she  washed  and  rubbed  the  clothe^ 
on  the  board.  Churning  was  a 
hard  task,  and  it  took  a  long  time 
to  master  good  butter  making.  I 
still  remember  Saturday  morning 
when  the  churning  had  to  be  done, 
bread  baked,  cake,  cookies  and  pies 
made  for  Sunday.  Everything  must 
be  prepared  so  that  we  could  go  to 
church  Sunday. 

Choir  practice  was  regularly  at¬ 
tended  once  a  week  as  we  sang  in 
the  choir  Sunday  mornings.  After 
attending  school  I  also  sang  solos, 
having  taken  some  voice  lessons. 
This  I  enjoyed  very  much,  and  1 
know  my  father  was  proud,  al¬ 
though  he  never  said  anything. 

One  event  stands  cut  in  my 
memory.  About  1890  father  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  synodical 
convention  at  Chisago  Lake,  Minn; 
It  was  his  first  trip  to  that  state 
which  looked  so  much  like  Sweden. 
It  did  not  make  a  very  favorab’e 
impression  cn  him.  It  was  like 
Sweden  with  its  picturesque  lakes 
and  small  farms  but  father  liked 
the  big  prairies,  large  fields,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  corn  in  a  stretch 
instead  of  “small  patches”  as  he 
expressed  it. 

Father  held  places  of  trust  in 
church  as  trustee,  etc.,  etc.  He  also 
ran  for  a  township  office  but  was 
defeated.  I  can  see  now  why  he 
was  not  a  pclitician.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  kind  to  the  poor,  and  to  many 
a  family  who  was  in  need  he  would 
bring  flour,  meat,  wood,  and  so  on. 

One  act  that  he  never  forgot  as 
kng  as  his  mother  lived  he  sent  to 
her  in  Sweden  some  money  for 
“Christmas  coffee.”  Jn  those  days 
coffee  was  scarce  in  Sweden  as  well 
as  high-priced.  Of  course  that 
*  money  was  for  other  things  also, 
but  that  was  his  way  of  expressing 
it. 


About  the  year  1895  father  bought 
the  Essex  Flour  Mill,  which  was 
then  and  still  is,  a  thriving  con¬ 
cern.  Brothers  Frank  and  Gust 
were  in  charge,  Gust  being  the 
manager  of  it  for  many  years  until 
the  time  he  became  associated  with 
the  First  National  Bank,  Essex, 
Aug.  1,  1901.  He  held  the  position 
of  cashier  until  his  death  Aug.  6, 
1942,  a  period  of  over  40  years. 

The  twenty-two  years  our  parents 
spent  together  in  America  before 
my  mother’s  death  were  crowned 
with  success.  It  was  success  wrought 
with  much  labor,  tears,  joy,  and 
everything  that  goes  into  life.  No 
doubt  as  they  looked  back  there 
had  been  more  joy  than  sorrow. 
They  had  raised  a  large  family. 
To  their  credit  I  must  say  that 
they  did  a  good  job  because  their 
sons  have  all  been  a  credit  to  their 
parents,  and  the  daughters  tried 
to  do  their  part  also.  They  pros¬ 
pered  financially. 

Nine  years  after  our  dear  mother 
had  gone,  our  father  too  was  taken. 
He  had  grieved  much  and  had  been 
lonely  all  those  years.  When  in 
1898,  I  married,  it  was  a  hard  blow 
to  him.  I  did  not  know  it  then  as 
well  as  I  do  now.  To  have  the  eldest 
daughter  leave  home  when  she  had 
been  at  the  head  of  it  for  some 
time  was  not  easy. 

After  I  had  married  and  gone  to 
Illinois  to  live,  my  father  came  to 
visit  us  in  our  home  the  following 
spring.  He  stayed  two  weeks  and 
seemed  to  so  much  enjoy  himself 
and  the  rest  he  had  in  our  home.  I, 
in  turn,  thought  it  was  wonderful 
to  have  him  here.  In  passing,  I 
might  say  that  we  had  meanwhile 
bought  a  home  in  the  small  town 
where  we  lived,  but  before  father 
left  us  he  paid  the  mortgage  rest¬ 
ing  on  it  and  left  us  a  debt-free 
home.  On  the  morning  of  July  4, 
1900,  he  left  for  home.  When  my 
husband  took  him  to  the  station, 
father  complained  of  having  a  se¬ 
vere  pain  in  his  stomach.  He  went 
home,  however,  and  soon  was  taken 
ill.  He  went  to  Omaha  to  seek 
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medical  advice  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

How  glad  we  were  that  father 
had  had  a  chance  to  make  us  this 
visit.  Upon  his  return  to  Essex  he 
had  told  an  old  friend  that  he  was 
so  glad  that  his  daughter  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  good  man. 

There  existed  a  close  bond  be¬ 
tween  father  and  Uncle  Gust  Lilje- 
dahl,  and  it  was  Uncle  Gust  who 
went  with  my  father  to  seek  med¬ 
ical  aid,  to  comfort  and  cheer  him 
as  they  went  here  and  there.  It 
was  Uncle  and  father  who  would 
go  together  to  the  aid  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  in  the  community  when  he  was 
in  need.  Especially  do  I  remember 
during  the  hard  years  when  many 
neighbors  lost  their  farms  that  the 
two  brothers  would  help  them. 
Sometimes  father  would  take  in  the 
whole  family. 

It  was  Uncle  Gust  who  came  to 
offer  his  help  after  we  were  left 
orphans.  I  must  also  place  a  flower 
to  the  memory  of  Gust  and 

his  wife  who  opened  up  their  home 
for  father  when  he  became  bedfast, 
because  it  was  easier  to  care  for 
him  in  town  than  out  on  the  farm 
where  his  home  was  with  Brother 
Frank,  who  had  been  married  re¬ 
cently.  My  warmest  thanks  goes 
to  sister  Emily  for  tenderly  caring 
for  father  during  these  months  of 
illness  (six  months).  Hers  was  a 
hard  task  but  she  bore  it  without 
complaint.  The  scripture  verses 
which  gave  him  comfort  and  as¬ 
surance  during  his  illness  were 
John  5:  24-29,  and  John  3:  16. 

November  8,  1900,  our  dear  father 
passed  away  after  much  suffering 
at  the  age  of  61  years  and  eleven 
months.  He  was  satisfied  to  go 
after  a  long  and  fruitful  life  crown¬ 


ed  with  success.  He  had  come  to 
our  wonderful  country  with  empty 
hands,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  Swed¬ 
ish  immigrants  in  the  community. 
It  meant  much  sacrifice,  much  toil, 
much  planning,  and  as  he  said  in 
his  later  years,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  helpmeet  nor  his  boys  he 
could  not  have  done  it. 

Today  I  thank  God  for  those 
God-fearing  parents  who  thought 
nothing  was  too  hard  to  go  through 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
in  which  the  children  can  live.  Let 
us  in  this  generation  and  in  gener¬ 
ations  to  come  keep  in  mind  the 
great  sacrifices  our  parents  made. 
Each  generation  has  its  own  trou¬ 
bles  and  trials,  but  let  us  not  forget 
what  has  been  done  for  us. 

Father,  mother  and  sister  Ida  are 
now  resting  in  Mt.  Hope  cemetery, 
Nyman,  beside  the  Fremont  church 
they  loved  so  well. 

About  1885,  my  parents  sent  to 
Sweden  for  a  niece  of  my  mother’s 
who  came  to  live  with  us.  Her 
name  was  Mathilda  Carlson.  Her 
parents  were  both  dead,  so  our 
parents  took  her  in  like  one  of 
their  own.  She  stayed  with  us 
about  six  years  when  she  went  to 
Chicago  to  live  with  her  brothers. 
At  this  writing  (1945)  she  is  still 
living  at  the  age  of  about  eighty,  in 
Illinois. 

Many  more  events  might  be  re¬ 
lated  but  let  this  suffice.  Let  the 
remaining  memories,  which  per¬ 
haps  are  the  sweetest,  remain  hid¬ 
den  deep  in  our  hearts.  Peace  be 
to  the  dear  memory  of  our  parents, 
John  M.  and  Maria  Johanna  Lilje- 
dahl! 
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FRANK  PETER  TJLJEDAHT, 


FRANK  P.  LILJEDAHL 

Bg  Phoebe  Liljetlahl  Wensfrancl 


Frank  P.  iLiljedahl  was  bom  in 
Smoland,  Sweden,  Dec.  31,  1842.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1869  and 
first  located  in  Henry  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  From  Illinois  he  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas  for  a  short  time  but  returned  to 
Illinois  where  he  stayed  four  years. 
In  1874  he  came  to  Page  county, 
Iowa,  locating  on  a  farm. 

In  1877  he  was  married  at  Red 
Oak,  Iowa,  to  Anna  Louise  Holmes 
and  to  this  union  five  children  were 
born:  Emelia  Hannah  Sophia,  April 
12,  1878;  Hilma  Amanda,  Dec.  9, 
1880;  Oscar  Edward,  Feb.  15,  1883; 
Alma  Theresa,  Jan.  20,  1886,  and 
Phoebe  Otelia,  May  16,  1888. 

They  lived  cn  a  farm  ten  miles 
south  of  Red  Oak  until  1908  when 
they  retired  and  moved  to  Red  Oak 
to  make  their  home  at  1009  Sixth 
Street.  During  their  residence  on 
the  farm  mother  and  father  and 
family  were  members  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Lutheran  church. 

When  they  moved  to  Red  Oak, 
with  the  exception  of  Oscar,  they 
transferred  membership  to  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Lutheran  church,  Red  Oak, 
Ic  wa. 

On  Sept.  13,  1916,  mother  passed 
away,  age  62  years.  Feb.  26,  1936, 
father  passed  away,  age  93  years. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  my 


father,  Frank  Liljedahl,  was  his  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  a  reserved  nature, 
not  quite  as  talkative  perhaps  as  his 
brothers,  nevertheless  very  friendly 
and  considerate  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  had  any  dealings. 

At  home  he  was  a  most  kind  and 
generous  husband  and  father,  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  everyone’s  comfort 
instead  of  his  own.  He  worked  very 
hard  from  morning  until  night,  but 
he  always  had  time  for  reading  a 
chapter  from  one  of  his  daily  devo¬ 
tional  books,  as  Hammarstens  Dag- 
liga  Betraktelser. 

He  always  attended  services  on 
Sunday,  weather  and  reads  permit¬ 
ting.  If  not,  we  would  all  gather 
in  one  room  where  father  would 
read  from  De  Gamla  Evangelii  Tex- 
terna,  af  Gustaf  Erickson.  Vi  Vilja 
Se  Jesus. 

I  think  what  a  great  heritage  we 
children  have  as  a  memory  of  our 
childhood  days.  Not  only  did  father 
attend  church  regularly  but  gave 
genei'v  usly  of  his  means  on  many 
occasions. 

Besides  being  an  excellent  farmer 
father  had  many  hobbies.  He  was 
an  expert  carpenter.  No  task  was 
too  big  for  him  to  undertake,  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  the  buildings  on  the 
farm. 
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In  his  later  years  he  made  several 
pieces  of  furniture,  a  lovely  dresser 
and  a  filing  cabinet  for  Oscar  Wen- 
strand.  He  also  made  five  beautiful 
candelabras  one  for  each  of  us  chil¬ 
dren,  which  we  all  prize  most  high¬ 
ly. 

He  attributed  his  long  life  to 
clean  and  wholesome  living.  Would 
that  more  people  would  be  like  him. 

Mother,  too,  was  the  most  won¬ 
derful  mother  in  the  world.  Always 
so  cheerful  and  happy  that  wherev¬ 


er  she  was  she  radiated  sunshine. 
Her  home  was  her  castle;  she  dedi¬ 
cated  her  whole  life  to  home  and 
family.  I  can  still  taste  those  rolls 
and  sugar  cookies  which  she  and 
she  alone  could  make. 

She  also  was  blessed  with  good 
health  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  preceding  her  death. 

Her  life  was  truly  a  consecrated 
one  and  rightly  called  Blessed. 
Peace  Be  Unto  Her  Memory. 
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GUSTAF  OTTO  LILJEDAHL 


GUSTAF  LILJEDAHL 

By  Mabel  Liljedahl 


Long  ago  in  a  little  cottage  sur¬ 
rounded  by  firs  and  spruces,  in  the 
scenic  land  of  our  forefathers,  in 
the  Horeda  (Church)  forsamling, 
Jonkoping  Lan,  Sweden,  there  lived 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Janson.  In¬ 
to  this  family  there  were  born  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  Anne  Stina, 
Carl,  Maja  Karin,  John,  Frank,  Gus- 
taf,  and  Alfred.  Father  was  born 
Feb.  12,  1848,  and  died  March  20, 
1918.  In  the  fall  of  1869,  only  the 
two  youngest,  namely  Gustaf  and 
Alfred,  were  still  at  home  under  the 
parental  roof.  The  three  oldest, 
Anne  Stina,  Carl  and  John,  had 
married  and  established  homes -of 
their  own.  Maja  Karin,  an  older 
sister,  had  passed  away  recently. 
She  had  been  frail  since  childhood, 
when  scarlet  fever  left  her  blinded 
and  in  poor  health.  Frank  was 
serving  his  year  of  military  service 
demanded  in  Sweden  of  all  you.ng 
men  twenty  one  years  of  age. 

One  afternoon,  after  tending  to 
the  animals  in  the  barnyard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  typical  criss-crossed 
log  fence  called  “jorga^d,”  Gustaf 
was  talking  to  his  brother,  Alfred, 
gn  his  way  to  the  house. 

“I  saw  Carl  Olson  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  home  from  church  today  and  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  his  son 


in  America.  From  all  reports,  that 
is  the  land  of  opportunity.  You 
don’t  have  to  work  so  hard  and 
money  is  so  easily  earned,  it  just 
seems  to  grow  on  trees.  There  are 
vast  prairies  as  far  as  eye  can  see. 
The  best  of  all,  you  do  not  have  to 
clear  any  timber.  I  would  just  like 
to  try  it  and  see  what  is  was  like.” 

Alfred  agreed  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  to  see.  Both  the  boys  had 
worked  hard  helping  clear  plots  of 
ground  for  winter  wheat  planting. 
They  had  also  been  responsible  for 
the  family  garden.  The  sc  il  was 
very  rich,  so  in  spite  of  the  short 
season,  large  potatoes,  carrots,  pear, 
rutabaga  and  turnips  (fed  mostly  to 
the  cows)  and  “smultron”  grew  in 
abundance. 

That  evening  at  the  supper  table 
the  topic  of  America  was  discussed 
again.  Gustaf  argued  that  he  would 
have  to  do  something  quickly  or  by 
next  spring  when  he’d  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  February  12,  .he 
would  have  to  “excera”  (serve)  his 
time  in  the  government  military 
training  camp  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  young  men.  He  hated  the  idea 
of  giving  his  time  to  this  monoton¬ 
ous  training  a.nd  if  he  had  to  be 
away  from  home,  he’d  rather  go  to 
America.  His  mother  knew  that  he 
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had  the  most  adventurous  spirit 
of  all  the  boys  and  she  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  keep  him  home  very  long, 
so  after  talking  it  over  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  she  gave  her  consent  provided 
he  came  back  in  five  years.  This 
premise  he  kept,  although  it  was 

seven  years  later  when  he  went 

back  for  this  visit. 

When  his  brother,  Frank,  came 

home  and  found  out  Gustaf  was  go¬ 
ing,  he  too  became  interested,  but 
how  was  he  going  to  work  it?  In 
the  army  they  had  received  their 
board  and  lodging  but  very  little 
pay.  Gustaf  had  been  saving  his 
pennies  for  a  long  time  and  by 
careful  planning  there  was  just 

enough  money  to  pay  for  cne  ticket. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  de¬ 
cided  Gustaf  would  go  first,  get  a 
job  and  then  he  would  send  for  his 
brother,  Frans,  and  he  wculd  repay 
him  later.  It  wouldn’t  take  long  in 
America  to  repay  the  price  of  a 
ticket.  Money  was  so  easy  to  get, 
they  had  heard. 

It  was  with  joyful  heart  that  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  the  jcur- 
ney.  If  there  were  any  misgivings 
caused  by  limited  funds,  these  were 
overshadowed  by  the  thought  of  ad: 
venture,  going  to  a  new  country  and 
the  many  opportunities  that  were 
waiting. 

Gustaf  tcld  his  mother  “Don’t 
worry.  You  know  I  can  take  care 
of  myself.  I  have  two  good  hands. 
I’ve  never  been  sick  a  day  in  my 
life  and  I’m  not  afraid  of  work.” 

Since  there  were  so  many  John¬ 
sons  and  it  was  rather  confusing 
when  Gustaf  went  to  get  his  ticket, 
he  decided  that  he,  tco,  would 
change  his  name  to  iLiljedahl,  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  name  his  brother 
Frank,  had  selected  when  he  took 
his  military  training.  (In  Sweden, 
the  son’s  name  was  usually  different 
from  the  father’s,  since  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  the  first  name  of  the 
father  and  add  to  it.  Since  John 
was  a  very  common  name,  there 
were  many  John-sons.) 

His  railroad  ticket  took  him  to 
Andover,  Illinois,  where  there  wai 


a  Swedish  settlement.  With  only  a 
few  pennies  left  in  his  pocketbook 
he  started  to  search  for  work.  No 
one  wanted  to  hire  .him  because  he 
was  so  small  for  his  age.  It  seemed 
rather  discouraging  at  first  but  one 
day  his  chance  came.  A  man  came 
and  needed  someone  to  scoop  corn. 
No  one  else  was  available,  so  Gustaf 
was  asked  if  he  thought  he  could 
do  it.  The  reply  was  “I’ll  try.”  He 
soon  demonstrated  that  he  wasn’t 
afraid  cf  hard  work.  After  that 
day  he  always  had  a  job.  His  em¬ 
ployer  complimented  him  with  the 
remarks,  “you’re  the  best  worker  I 
ever  had.” 

Gustaf’s  answer  was,  “a  small  per¬ 
son  can  do  a  lot  while  a  larger  one 
turns  around.” 

Farm  helpers’  wages  were  not 
very  high  at  that  time.  During  the 
winter  months,  Gustaf  was  one  of 
many  seeking  werk  in  the  Illinois 
coal  mines.  The  fabulous  price  of 
$1.00  a  day  was  to  be  had  here, 
but  at  what  back-breaking  pace. 
The  workers  had  to  work  in  stoop¬ 
ed  positions  from  dawn  until  eve, 
so  it  was  very  strenuous,  but  scon 
the  money  had  accumulated  and  .he 
could  send  for  his  brother,  Frank. 
What  a  joyful  day  when  the  bro¬ 
thers  were  together.  Now  it  was 
better  because  they  were  a  team 
to  share  their  wonders  and  joys  of 
the  new  wcrld.  They  were  constant¬ 
ly  looking  for  new  opportunities,  so, 
when  they  heard  that  help  was 
needed  in  the  Kansas  wheatfields 
the  following  summer,  they  moved 
westward.  After  the  harvest,  they 
found  work  on  the  railroads.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  so  dry  and  hot  in  this 
area  neither  one  liked  it.  They 
knew  what  they  wanted  but  they 
hadn’t  found  it  yet.  They  were  on 
the  lookout  for  some  rich,  fertile 
farm  land  where  they  could  invest 
their  savings.  They  decided  to  go 
into  Iowa  and  see  how  they  liked  it 
there.  The  result  was  that  they  lo¬ 
cated  in  Page  County,  six  miles 
northeast  of  Essex,  Iowa,  near  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nishnabotna 
river.  The  two  brothers  built  their 
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first  home  in  America,  a  little  one- 
room  house  and  “batched”  together. 

It  was  now  seven  years  since 
Gustaf  had  left  home,  so  he  decided 
that  he  would  take  a  trip,  visit  the 
folks  and  tell  them  of  all  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  new  world.  This  he  did 
in  1876.  When  he  returned,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  very  good  friend  . 
of  the  family,  who,  later  became 
sister  Annie,  as  she  was  married  to 
his  brother  Frank. 

In  1877,  Gustaf  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Lovisa  Johnson  who 
had  come  to  this  country  from  her 
home  in  Ramqvilla,  Sweden,  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  At  first  she  made 
her  home  with  an  aunt,  but  at  an 
early  age  she  had  to  make  her  own 
way.  At  this  time  she  was  a  quiet, 
reserved  a'nd  industrk  us  girl  of 
twenty.  They  were  married  in  Red 
Oak,  Iowa,  by  the  Reverend  J.  E. 
Rehnstrom.  Their  honeymoon  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  ten-mile  ride  to  the  little 
house  that  meant  home.  Another 
room  had  been  added  in  preparation 
fcr  the  coming  of  the  bride.  (Sev¬ 
en  years  later  with  the  increase  of 
me  family  the  little  house  was  again 
remodeled  to  include  a  living  room 
and  upstars.)  The  hillside  had  been 
planted  with  friut  trees,  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries  and  in 
years  to  come  springtime  transform¬ 
ed  it  into  one  lovely  garden  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  pink  and 
white  blosscms. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  in  those 
earlier  years.  Keeping  house  was  a 
real  problem.  Without  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  much  energy  was  ex¬ 
pended  doing  the  daily  tasks.  Bak¬ 
ing  bread,  churning  butter,  curing 
meat,  tending  gardens,  raising 
chickens,  canning  and  drying  friut, 
besides  quilting,  cheese  making, 
.ewing,  mending  shoes,  were  onlv 
a  few  of  the  many  duties  that  had 
to  be  dt  ne  besides  caring  for  the 
growing  family.  To  be  a  pioneer 
homemaker  was  not  always  easy. 

Now  the  two  brothers,  Gustaf 
.and  Frank  had  sent  for  the  thi>- 
brother,  John,  and  his  family.  Soon 
they  settled  in  the  same  vicinitv 
abc  ut  a  mile  away.  What  wonderful 


cooperative  spirit  they  had!  They 
exchanged  work  on  the  farm,  in 
time  of  trouble  they  helped  one 
another  and  shared  each  others  joys 
and  sorrows. 

Later,  the  three  brothers  sent  for 
their  sister,  Anna  Stina,  and  her 
family  of  five  children. 

Gustaf  and  his  bride  (my  father 
and  mother)  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Fremont  Lutheran  Church  at 
Nyman,  Iowa.  Their  family  of  eight 
children  were  all  baptized,  confirm¬ 
ed  and  active  members  of  this 
church.  This  church  was  organized 
by  Reverend  Dahlset  in  1870,  about 
one-half  mile  north  of  Nyman.  Later 
it  was  moved  to  the  present  site. 

Father  was  always  considered  one 
of  the  chief  pillars  of  this  church. 
For  thirty-two  he  was  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Administration  in  the 
capacity  of  a  deacon.  In  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  absence,  father  often  conduct¬ 
ed  the  service  as  the  deacons  used 
to  do.  He  was  very  good  at  ex¬ 
temporaneous  talks.  I  remember 
once,  someone  thought  he  was  a 
visiting  minister.  He  enjoyed  using 
illustrations  to  get  his  point  across. 

In  his  later  years  he  took  a  trip 
ot  California.  The  Rockies  made  a 
deep  impression.  He  used  to  quote 
this  verse,  “Bergen  ma  vika  ocn 
Hogarna  falla,  evigt  min  nad  cch 
min  trofasthet  ar,  Aldrig  forbundet 
af  frid  skall  ftrfalla,  Sa  sager  Her- 
ren  min  Fralsare  kar.” 

Nothing  kept  father  away  from 
church  except  an  occasional  bliz¬ 
zard.  One  time  when  the  roads  were 
too  rough  to  drive,  father  walked 
the  four  miles  to  church.  If  we 
were  at  home  on  Sunday,  devitions 
were  held  for  one  hour  or  more 
while  all  of  us  children  sat  quietly 
listening.  Since  it  was  usually  a 
lengthy  sermon  read  out  of  the 
“Postilla,”  nothing  was  said  if  we 
hanpened  tc  fall  asleep. 

If  there  was  any  job  to  be  done, 
father  was  never  too  busy  to  do  it. 
He  visited  the  sick  and  the  aved.  He 
always  helped  someone.  Many  is 
the  time  he  ground  two  sacks  of 
wheat,  one  fi  r  his  own  family  and 
the  other  one  for  a  needy  neighbor. 
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He  spent  hours  hauling  supplies  for 
the  church  and  Sunday  School.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  I  can  remember  him  get¬ 
ting  up  at  four  o’clock  to  collect  the 
cream  and  get  the  ice  and  superin¬ 
tend  the  freezing  of  twenty  gallons 
or  more  of  ice  cream.  This  was  no 
small  job,  as  it  all  had  to  be  done 
by  hand. 

Morning  worship  was  always  held 
regardless  of  hew  busy  the  day.  If 
visiting  men  came  to  help  with 
threshing,  they  were  invited  into 
the  house,  but  nothing  ever  inter¬ 
rupted  this  wonderful  custom  of 
saying  thanks  for  the  night  that  had 
gone  and  invoking  the  blessings  on 
the  new  day. 

Father  liked  to  read.  He  always 
read  the  daily  papers,  keeping  up 
with  current  events,  and  always 
subscribed  to  “Hemlandet”  and 
“Augusta;na.”  He  enjoyed  his  li¬ 
brary  of  good  religious  books.  Fa¬ 
ther  appreciated  music.  He  could  sit 
by  the  hour  and  listen  to  me  play. 
He  had  a  good  bass  voice  for  sing¬ 
ing,  and  often  sang  many  of  his 
favorite  pslams  by  heart.  Commun¬ 
ity  activities  were  part  of  his  busy 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  the  Sta.nton  Orphanage  for  many 
years.  He  was  always  a  School 
Board  member  and  Road  Supervisor 
too. 


Father  was  a  good  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  knew  farming  from  A  to  Z. 

By  experience  and  some  innate  abil¬ 
ity  he  knew  how  to  select  good  seed 
corn  and  how  to  rotate  crops  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  was  an  expert 
cattleman  and  was  known  for  hav¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  Poland  China 
hogs  in  Page  County. 

Father  and  mother  had  twenty- 

five  years  of  happiness  together. 
There  were  eight  children — Claus, 
Luther,  Ida,  Amanda,  Hannah,  Carl, 
Elmer,  Mabel.  At  the  present  time 
only  four  are  living.  In  1902,  sister 
Hannah,  then  aged  sixteen,  and  mo¬ 
ther,  only  forty-five  years  of  age, 
passed  away  six  weeks  apart.  This 
was  very  hard  on  father  as  he  was 
left  with  a  large  family  to  raise, 
but  Ida,  my  oldest  sister,  with  the 
help  of  sister  Amanda,  took  over  the 
management  of  the  home  and  was 
like  a  mother  to  the  younger  child¬ 
ren.  Father  moved  away  from  the 
farm  in  1910  to  make  his  home  in 
Red  Oak. 

Father  passed  away  in  1918,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  At  this  time 
sister  Ida  took  sick,  so  she  moved 
to  Pasadena,  Calif.,  for  her  health, 
but  she  never  recovered  and  in  1924 
she  too,  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  years. 
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MRS.  ANNA  CHRISTINA  JOHNSON 


Mrs.  Anna  Christina  Johnson 

Sister  of  the  three  Brothers 

By  Selma  Swanson 


Anna  Strna  as  the  brothers  always 
affectionately  called  their  sister  was 
born  in  Jonkopings  (county)  lan, 
Sweden,  August  28,  1828.  She  passed 
away  April  7,  1912  at  the  age  of  83 
years,  7  months  and  9  days. 

Aunt  Anna  Stina,  whom  we  the 
children  of  the  first  generation  in 
this  country  called  “Faster”  (mean¬ 
ing  aunt  in  Swedish)  was  older  than 
her  brcthers,  my  father  being  next 
to  her.  She  came  to  America  about 
1879  or  1880  to  join  some  of  her 
children  who  had  already  immigrat¬ 
ed  to  America.  There  is  no  definite 


data  about  this  but  I  do  know  that 
she  brought  her  youngest  son,  Vic¬ 
tor,  with  her,  who  was  at  that  time 
only  a  boy  of  about  11  years  of  age. 

In  the  beginning  they  stayed  in 
my  parental  home  until  ether  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made.  I  do  not 
know  if  Sophie  and  Gust  came  with 
her  but  I  feel  certain  that  some  of 
her  sons  were  here  previous  to  her 
coming.  She  had  five  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Their  names  were  Alfred, 
Oscar,  Gufetaf  Ad(  lph,  Ferdinand 
Frederick,  Sophie  and  Victor. 
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My  aunt  was  at  that  time  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age — an  age 
when  most  women  want  to  take  life 
a  little  more  easy — but  her  life  be¬ 
came  instead  the  life  of  pioneering. 
I  remember  my  father  saying  she 
had  a  nice  home  and  servants  to 
help  her  as  all  people  did  in  those 
days  who  were  well-to-do  in  Swe¬ 
den.  Her  husband  never  came  to 
this  country  not  wanting  to  leave 
Sweden  and  his  homeland.  He  lived 
in  Sweden  to  ripe  old  age.  My  aunt 
first  kept  house  for  one  sen  and 
then  another  but  it  was  her  young¬ 
est  son  with  whom  she  lived  tfie 
longest — going  with  him  to  home¬ 
stead  in  Nebraska  because  land  was 
cheaper  there  than  in  Iowa.  They 
lived  near  Concord,  then  near  Wau- 
sa. 

A  number  of  years  ago  when 
Anna  Stina  visited  us  in  Essex, 
Iowa,  she  told  me  many  things 
about  her  life  in  Nebraska.  She  told 
of  the  loneliness  and  dreatjness  and 
all  the  hardships.  She  related  how 
the  water  scarcity  was  acute.  It 
was  so  scarce  she  had  to  use  dish¬ 
water  from  one  meal  to  another, 

In  another  article  in  this  booklet 
Emma  C.  Liljedahl  has  written  some 
of  “faster’s”  experiences  in  Nebras¬ 
ka.  She  told  me  that  there  was  no 
church  when  they  came  and  that 
she  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Wausa  and  was 
there  when  the  first  parsonage  was 
built.  Aunt  was  a~  woman  of  staunch 
character  who  brought  up  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  God-fearing  way  and  what 
a  recompense  it  must  have  been  to 
her  to  see  them  prosper  and  become 
landowners,  much  due  to  her  help, 
I  feel  sure. 


After  she  and  her  son,  Victor,  had 
lived  in  Nebraska  for  a  time  they 
moved  back  to  Iowa  where  Victor 
bought  a  fine  farm  north  of  Red 
Oak,  where  he  prospered.  Later 
Victor  sold  this  farm  and  moved  to 
Sweden  where  he  bought  a  very 
nice  place  and  married  and  lived 
there.  This,  I  think  was  in  the  early 
1900’s.  It  was  after  that  Aunt  moved 
to  her  daughter’s,  Mrs.  Victor  Fors- 
berg,  in  Laurel,  Neb.,  to  make  her 
home.  That  she  longed  for  her 
youngest  son  to  come  back  to  her 
was  net  to  be  wondered  —  him 
with  whom  she  had  worked  and 
planned;  her  baby,  the  youngest  of 
her  children. 

Aunt  died  April  7,  1912,  at  the 
age  of  83  years,  7  months  and  9 
days.  She  was  brought  back  to  Iowa 
where  she  first  came  and  rests  in 
Mt.  Hope  cemetery,  Fremont,  Ny¬ 
man,  Iowa,  beside  her  two  sons, 
Frederick  and  Oscar,  who  died  in 
July  1880,  and  Fred,  who  died  Nov. 
18,  1895. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  one  of  God’s  noble  wom¬ 
en,  one  who  never  shirked  her  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  May  her  children’s 
children  remember  that  she  was  one 
who  helped  build  up  the  beautiful 
country  which  they  now  enjoy — ev¬ 
en  to  bringing  the  seeds  for  some  of 
the  trees  that  are  now  standing. 

She  battled  life  alone  for  her  fam¬ 
ily  without  support  of  a  husband. 
Let  us  never  forget  what  our  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents  have  done 
for  us. 

All  honor  to  “Faster”  Anna  Sti- 
na’s  memory! 
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The  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
John  Magnus  Liljedahl 

A  Storzj  and  Tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  mu  eldest  Brother  --  Charles 

Liljedahl 


by  Selma 


My  brother  was  born  Jan.  13,  1865 
on  the  old  homestead  in  Sweden 

where  our  parents  began  house¬ 
keeping.  At  his  christening  he  was 
given  the  name  Carl  Hjalmar  Knut, 
but  to  us  he  was  always  known  as 
Charlie. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  relate 
consists  of  incidents  which  come  to 
my  memory  as  well  as  some  mater¬ 
ial  which  has  been  told  to  me. 
Charles  was  a  lad  of  five  years 
when  we  came  to  America  with  our 
mother,  an  older  sister,  Ida,  and  a 
younger  brother,  Frank.  Father  had 
arrived  in  the  U.  S.  one  year  before 
and  had  settled  in  Moline,  Ill., 
where  the  family  was  to  live  for  a 
while. 

At  times  Charles  would  open  up 
and  tell  some  of  the  experiences 
after  the  family  had  been  re-united 
in  Moline.  Impressed  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  especially  was  the  jubilation 
and  rejc  icing  after  the  year’s  separ¬ 
ation. 


Swanson 


The  winters  were  very  severe  in 
those  years  of  pioneering  and  the 
housing  conditions  were  very  poor. 
The  house  in  which  they  were  to 
live  that  first  winter  was  very  much 
in  disrepair  so  that  the  snow  would 
drift  through  the  walls  and  roof. 
Many  were  the  times  mother  would 
go  to  the  attic  room  and  shake  off 
he  snow  from  the  comforters  be¬ 
fore  the  two  boys  were  aroused  out 
of  their  sleep.  Charles  said:  “It’s  a 
wonder  we  did  not  freeze  to  death.” 

After  three  years  in  Moline  the 
family  moved  westward  in  March, 
1873,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Page 
County,  Iowa,  five  miles  northeast 
of  Essex,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  small  village.  It  was  on  the  farm 
that  Charles  grew  to  manhood.  On 
several  occasions  he  related  that  he 
did  a  man’s  work  at  the  age  of  11 
years,  plowing  or  performing  any 
«  ther  duties  necessary  on  a  farm. 
Days  on  the  pioneer  farm  were 
strenuous,  and  all  the  children  from 
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the  oldest  to  the  youngst  had  to 
do  their  share  in  the  making  of 
the  home.  The  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  made  for  a  happy  home  life. 

Charles,  Ida’s  and  Frank’s  educa¬ 
tion  began  in  a  private  house,  then 
in  a  log  house  with  three  trunks 
cut  in  half  for  benches.  Later  a 
school  house  was  built,  the  Lone 
Star  school,  located  one-fourth  mile 
from  our  home.  All  we  seven  chil¬ 
dren  attended  school  there. 

A  school  boy’s  life  in  those  days 
was  not  an  easy  one.  Always  there 
were  chores  to  do,  cows  to  milk, 
horses  to  feed  and  water  before 
starting  to  school.  This  was  during 
the  three  coldest  months  because 
during  corn-husking  in  the  fall  and 
early  spring  work,  there  was  no 
time  Lr  school.  My  oldest  bro¬ 
ther  was  always  kind  and  consider¬ 
ate  of  me  when  I  began  going  to 
school.  He  would  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  lead  me  through  the  snow 
and  over  the  hard-crusted  snow¬ 
drifts. 

Charles  was  ambitious  and  want¬ 
ed  an  education.  At  one  time  his 
desire  was  to  become  a  pastor  in 
the  Lutheran  church.  If  he  could 
not  realize  that  ambition,  he  wished 
to  enter  some  other  profession.  Fa¬ 
ther  had  other  thoughts,  however, 
and  voiced  his  objections  by  saying 
there  was  too  much  responsibility 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the 
ministry.  My  brother  had  a  very 
kind  and  sympathetic  nature,  had  a 
deep  desire  to  help  others,  and  he 
was  yearning  for  a  special  way  to 
serve  mankind. 

At  the  early  age  of  20  Charlie 
attended  Luther  Academy  at  Wa- 
hoo,  Nebr.  This  school  had  re¬ 
cently  been  established  by  the  pio¬ 
neer  Lutheran  people  of  Nebraska 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Mother  was  very  lonesome  for 
Charlie  while  he  was  away  at 
school.  He  had  always  been  such 
a  comfort  to  her.  He  did  not  get 
to  .go  to  school  for  any  length  of 
time  because  our  father  needed  him 
at  home  on  the  farm. 

Whenever  mother  was  in  difficul¬ 


ty  and  needed  help,  I  remember 
her  saying,  “I’ll  tell  Charlie,  and 

he  will  help  me.”  After  our  oldest 
sister,  Ida,  died,  mother  looked  to 
Charlie  for  help  in  the  home.  He 
even  used  to  help  her  by  running 
the  sewing  machine  for  her  when 
making  tucks  in  our  dresses.  He 
did  this  while  the  other  men  rested 
during  the  noon  hour.  In  my  mind’s 
eye  I  can  still  see  him  sitting  at 
the  machine. 

It  was  the  chief  concern  of  our 
parents  as  well  as  of  most  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  day  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  religious  instruction.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  and  brother  Frank  were 
sent  to  a  Swedish  parochial  school 
five  miles  away.  They  would  walk 
to  the  homes  of  friends  who  lived 
near  the  schoolhouse  Monday  morn¬ 
ings  and  then  home  again  Friday 
nights.  Charles  used  to  relate  how 
glad  the  two  brothers  were  to  get 
he  me  and  have  ‘‘something  good  to 
eat.” 

Then  came  the  confirmation  in¬ 
struction  which  was  preparation  for 
being  received  into  membership  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  by  a  young  pastor, 
Rev.  N.  G.  Dahlstedt.  (I  remember 
him  as  being  a  very  handsome 
man.)  Our  church  of  the  Augustana 
Synod  had  been  organized  in  1876. 
It  was  and  still  is  called  the  Fre- 
rmnt  church  as  well  as  Nyman. 
This  church  was  situated  five  miles 
directly  east  of  our  home.  Our  par¬ 
ents  were  among  the  first  members 
there.  Rev.  Dahlstedt  left  the 
church  before  finishing  the  confirm¬ 
ation  course,  so  another  pastor  at 
Eetliesda  church,  ten  miles  south¬ 
east,  continued.  Charles  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  received  into  church 
membership  at  Fremont  church 
April  30,  1882. 

The  minister  at  Bethesda  chifrch 
was  Rev.  Nils  Forsander,  later  D.  D. 
and  theological  professor  at  Augus¬ 
tana  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  He 
was  a  grand  man,  and  he  and  his 
wife  visited  in  our  home.  I  heard 
mother  say  that  Charles  received  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  from 
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that  time  from  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Forsander.  To  his  dying  day,  Char¬ 
lie  was  a  staunch  church  member 
in  everything  that  word  implies. 
Yes,  he  truly  loved  his  church. 

Charles  was  very  particular  and 
even  fastidious  in  his  dress  as  a 
young  man.  Those  were  the  days  of 
white  vests,  white  starched  shirts, 
cuffs  and  collars.  In  those  days 
young  men  dressed  that  way  every 
Sunday.  I  remember  mother  la¬ 
boring  very  hard  because  “Charlie 
is  so  particular.”  Naturally  a  mother 
wishes  to  have  her  children  look 
well,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that 
much  work  was  put  on  the  shirts 
for  the  men  of  our  household.  Char¬ 
lie’s  habit  of  being  neatly  dressed 
was  with  him  throughout  his  whole 
life. 

Soon  the  time  came  when  Charles 
wanted  to  marry  and  establish  his 
own  home.  At  the  age  of  24  he  was 
married  to  Emma  Carlson  of  Essex, 
Iowa.  At  the  time  of  their  meeting, 
Emma  was  a  teacher  in  the  Lone 
Star  school  and  also  a  teacher  ol 
music  in  the  neighborhood.  At  one 
time  she  roomed  and  boarded  in  our 
home  and  it  was  then  they  fell  in 
love. 

I’ll  never  forget  how  she  couid 
sing  and  play  and  how  the  young 
people  would  come  to  our  home  to 
gather  around  the  organ  and  sing. 
It  was  quite  unusual  at  that  time 
to  have  an  instrument  in  the  home. 

On  Oct.  18,  1889,  Charles  and  Em¬ 
ma,  her  sister  Jennie,  our  brother 
Frank,  and  my  father  drove  to  Red 
Oak  where  Charlie  and  Emma  were 
quietly  married  at  the  Lutheran 
parsonage,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ryden 
performing  the  ceremony. 

Mother  had  a  wedding  supper 
ready  when  they  returned  with 
chicken  and  trimmings  prepared.  An 
atmosphere  of  festivity  prevailed. 
That  was  the  first  marriage  in  the 
John  Liljedahl  family,  and  Charlie 
was  the  first  to  leave  the  parental 
home.  Young  as  I  was,  I  remember 
my  mother  saying  in  Swedish  to 
them  in  parting:  “Never  cmarrel  but 
love  one  another  and  all  will  be 


well.”  Advice  which  was  given  then 
is  just  as  good  now  for  a  couple  who 
are  beginning  wedded  life. 

Their  first  home  was  in  West 
Township,  about  six  miles  north  of 
Essex,  and  five  miles  northeast  of 
our  parental  home.  There  was  a 
new  house,  barn  and  cribs.  The 
.  house  contained  two  rooms  down¬ 
stairs  and  two  on  the  second  floor. 
It  was  not  long  before  Emma  had 
made  it  into  an  inviting  home,  for 
she  had  good  taste,  and  it  was  a 
home  where  we  loved  to  visit.  I 
can  truly  say  that  we  were  always 
welcome.  I  was  then  about  14  years 
of  age. 

On  Oct.  3,  1890,  their  first  child, 
a  son,  was  born.  There  was  a  great 
rejoicing  upon  his  arrival.  He  was 
named  John  Mauritz,  and  he  was 
the  only  grandchild  our  mother  liv¬ 
ed  to  see.  I  can  see  mother  holding 
the  little  more  than  year-old  in  her 
arms  just  a  short  while  before  she 
passed  away  in  1891.  A  second  son, 
Harry,  was  born  on  this  farm.  He 
also  was  heralded  with  delight  by 
us  all.  Since  Charles  was  the  first 
in  the  family  to  be  married,  we 
thought  of  him  and  his  family  as 
belonging  to  us. 

Charles  bought  an  unimproved 
farm  at  Elliott,  Iowa,  in  1893  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  near  his  cous¬ 
in’s,  Fred  Johnson.  Possibly  being 
near  his  cousin  prompted  him  to 
again  build  a  home  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  (Cousin  Fred  died  shortly  af¬ 
ter  his  marriage  and  settlement  in 
his  new  home.) 

Charlie  told  me  once,  “I  have 
built  up  three  places  where  there 
was  not  a  stick  before.”  This  meant 
a  tremendous  lot  of  work.  A  farm¬ 
hand  who  was  with  his  family  for 
years,  was  good,  faithful,  and  de¬ 
pendable  Martin  Edquist.  The  farm 
help  problem  was  not  as  acute  then 
as  now.  Young  women  were  avail¬ 
able  also,  so  Emma  had  plenty  of 
help  in  her  younger  days. 

An<  Iher  bqy,  Julius,  came  to 
bless  the  home  in  1 894b  and  Paul  ar¬ 
rived  in  1896.  These  two  were  born 
in  Elliott.  On  this  farm  they  lived 
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and  prospered.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  family  lived  so  far  from  a 
church  of  their  own  denomination 
and  the  wish  to  rear  their  children 
in  the  iLutheran  faith,  they  might 
have  remained  in  Elliott  instead  cf 
locating  near  the  home  town  of 
Essex. 

There  was  a  small  Lutheran 
church  at  Rhensburg,  Iowa,  some  10 
miles  from  their  Elliott  home  which 
they  attended  when  roads  a.nd  wea¬ 
ther  would  permit.  Here  they  found 
some  very  good  friends  and  inti- 
‘  mate  friendships  were  formed 
which  lasted  throughout  life. 

Frequent  trips  were  made  by  fa¬ 
ther,  our  younger  brother,  Joseph, 
siste  Emily  and  myself  to  Charlie’s 
home.  Sometimes  Frank  would  ac¬ 
company  us  but  either  he  or  father 
had  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
hired  man  to  take  care  of  things. 
Leaving  on  Saturday  it  would  take 
all  day,  with  a  short  stop  in  Red 
Oak  for  noon  dinner,  to  cover  the 
25  miles.  Father  always  enjoyed 
these  trips  and  visits  which  lasted 
a  couple  cf  days. 

It  was  on  several  of  these  visits 
that  we  became  acquainted  with 
Rev.  B.  M.  Halland,  a  grand  old 
man,  a  pioneer  pastor,  who  had  or¬ 
ganized  all  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  Stanton  district.  He  would 
come  as  often  as  he  could  to  hold 
services  in  my  brother’s  home.  To 
these  services  friends  and  neighbors 
were  invited. 

In  1901  my  brother  bought  a  large 
farm  of  600  acres,  one  mile  .north 
of  Essex,  and  again  he  began  t- 
build  from  the  bottom.  There  were 
only  some  dilapidated  buildings  on 
the  land  which  necessitated  a  new 
set  cf  buildings  entirely.  The 
undertaking  of  building  the  eight- 
room  residence,  barn,  and  all  the 
other  necessary  buildings  for  the 
farm  was  a  tremendous  task.  This 
home  was  considered  the  last  word 
in  farm  homes. 

The  acetylene  light  plant  which 
was  installed,  lighted  the  home  a.nd 
barns  at  night  and  made  it  appear 
like  a  small  village.  Success  and  a 


happy  life  for  them  all  came  after 
much  hard  labor. 

The  fifth  son,  Robert,  was  born  in 
April,  1901,  and  in  1903,  George, 
was  born.  There  were  now  six  boys 
to  clothe,  feed,  and  educate.  All 
six  attended  grade  and  high  school 
at  Essex.  Mauritz  attended  Luther 
Academy  at  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  for  a 
time  and  later  attended  the  State 
College.  Paul  also  studied  at  Bethany 
College,  Lindsborg,  Kan.  All  this 
meant  a  great  deal  of  expense,  but 
the  parents  were  thorough  believers 
in  education. 

I  shall  relate  one  incident  in  bro¬ 
ther’s  life.  In  1904  he  met  with  an 
accident,  being  kicked  by  a  horse 
which  resulted  in  a  broken  leg.  This 
accident  occurred  a  couple  days  af¬ 
ter  his  wife,  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  of  the  children,  had  depart¬ 
ed  for  a  visit  with  her  sister  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.  This  left  the  work  in 
charge  of  Mauritz,  the  eldest  son. 
Somehow  Emma  could  not  be  reach¬ 
ed  by  wire  to  return  so  I  took  our 
son,  then  four,  to  Charlie’s  to  care 
for  him.  My  husband,  as  the  doc- 
tur,  set  the  fracture  and  eventually 
brother  recovered  with  a  perfectly 
functioning  leg.  By  the '  time  his 
wife  returned  he  was  up  and  about. 

My  brother  did  his  utmost  to 
make  it  pleasant  cn  the  farm  for 
his  family.  I  remember  well  the 
beautiful  team  of  black  horses 
hitched  to  a  lovely  carriage  in 
which  the  whole  family  came  to 
church  Sunday  mornings.  How 
proud  he  was  of  his  family!  Later 
he  drove  a  beautiful  Hudson  super- 
six  and  he  also  provided  Ford  cars 
for  the  boys.  These  years  on  the 
farm  were  the  best  of  his  life  as 
well  as  the  most  strenuous.  In  due 
time  each  of  the  sons  married. 

In  1920  my  brother  and  his  wife 
retired  fre  m  the  farm  and  made 
their  home  in  Essex.  In  1921  a 
beautiful  residence  was  erected 
where  they  were  to  spend  their  de¬ 
clining  years.  It  was  a  lovely  home 
and  both  took  great  pride  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  of 
which  both  of  them  were  fond.  We 
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mustn’t  forget  to  mention  the  won¬ 
derful  strawberry  patch. 

This  home  was  near  the 
church  they  both  loved  so  well. 
When  in  1926  the  old  church  build¬ 
ing  burned  to  the  ground,  Charles 
was  among  the  first  to  clear  away 
the  debris  and  to  help  make  plans 
for  the  new  church.  There  was  no 
stinting  of  time,  work  or  money  on 
his  dear  church. 

The  immediate  years  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  farm  home  were 
spent  in  helping  his  sons  in  one  way 
or  another.  He  was  also  an  officer 
and  founder  of  a  grain  elevator 
company.  He  was  clerk  of  Pierce 
Township  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  to  the  town  council  of  Es¬ 
sex  and  held  that  position  for  many 
years.  He  held  responsible  offices 
in  the  church,  being  secretary  for 
many  years  as  well  as  serving  as 
trustee.  He  was  chosen  a  deacon 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  he  filled  the  office 
of  Essex’  mayor  with  great  credit. 

His  was  a  busy  life,  a  useful  life. 
He  was  clean  throughout,  in  speech, 
in  morals,  and  he  never  indulged 
in  tobacco  or  intoxicants.  Being 
human,  he  had  his  faults,  and  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  them. 

Charlie’s  and  Emma’s  silver  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  occurred  while 
they  were  still  on  the  farm,  Oct.  18, 
1914.  At  that  time  they  were  hon¬ 
ored  by  being  given  a  “surprise” 
party  by  the  St.  John’s  congregation 
of  Essex,  the  pastor  being  Dr.  J.  A. 
Holmen.  A  large  number  of  friends 
and  relatives  were  present  from  far 
and  near,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
big  event  of  their  lives.  Dr.  Holmen 
gave  a  beautiful  address,  I  recall. 
Gifts  of  one  dozen  sterling  silver 
knives  and  forks  and  a  beautiful 
candelebra  were  presented  to  them. 
All  six  of  their  sons  were  present, 
making  it  a  fine  family  group,  in¬ 
deed.  Charlie’s  three  brothers  and 
two  sisters  with  their  families  were 
.present  at  the  fine  farm  home.  I 
would  like  to  inject  here  that  we  as 
a  family  of  brothers  and '  sisters 
were  always  very  close  and  visited 


together  frequently,  as  our  father 
admonished  us  to  do. 

In  this  home  many  good  times 
were  enjoyed  .  Much  was  due  to 
brother  Charlie’s  efforts  in  keeping 
up  the  brotherly  spirit.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  our  affairs  and 
welfare  and  up  to  the  last  made 
.inquiries  about  each  one.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  missed  the  Christmas 
letter  he  wrote  us  every  year.  Later 
Emma  always  wrote  the  letter.  Bro¬ 
ther  Charlie  was  originator  of  the 
the  first  Liljedahl  family  reunion 
about  1924.  These  were  held  annu¬ 
ally  at  different  places  for  many 
years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
reunions  will  again  be  established. 
I  believe  the  first  reunion  was  held 
in  their  farm  home,  and  one  of  the 
late  ones  at  their  home  in  Essex. 

One  summer  in  the  early  ’20’s, 
they  took  a  long  trip  to  California 
together  where  they  visited  rela¬ 
tives  and  also  traveled  in  the  north¬ 
west.  It  was  an  unforgettable  time 
for  them  and  one  which  they  en¬ 
joyed. 

Often  Charlie  was  a  delegate  to 
conference  and  synod  meetings.  In 
1932  when  the  synod  met  in  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  brother  Joseph  gave  Charlie 
and  Emma  a  trip  to  the  convention 
which  was  to  be  his  last  one.  Jo¬ 
seph  came  from  Salina  in  his  car 
and  brought  them  to  Sioux  City 
where  they  all  spent  the  evening 
and  night  with  us.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  trip  was  continued  to 
Fargo  where  they  enjoyed  a  very 
nice  time  together  and  'with  other 
old  friends.  On  the  return  trip  they 
also  stepped  over  night,  and  they 
spoke  of  the  delightful  time  they 
had  together  on  that  journey.  (In 
passing,  I  will  say  that  brother  Jo¬ 
seph  has  given  us  all  delightful  trips 
at  different  times.) 

Time  passes  on.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1933,  we  were  making  a 
brief  visit  in  Essex,  and  I  noticed  a 
great  change  had  come  over  my 
brother.  It  was  a  late  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  when  we  called  at  their 
home.  They  had  just  returned  from 
a  picnic  with  the  childrtln  and 
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grandchildren.  When  I  met  him, 
I  saw  he  looked  extremely  tired  and 
anxious,  yes,  ill.  He  said  nothing 
about  it,  however,  not  being  the  sort 
of  perso.n  to  complain.  Only  a  cou¬ 
ple  weeks  later,  he,  his  wife,  and 
son  Julius,  came  to  our  home  in 
Sioux  Sity  to  seek  medical  advice 
from  my  husband.  After  a  complete 
examination,  it  was  disclosed  that 
his  condition  was  very  serious,  that 
tne  dread  disease,  cancer,  had 
struck,  and  that  his  days  would  not 
•  be  very  many  here  an  earth.  We 
were  grief  stricken,  and  I  for  one 
refused  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
so,  but  the  diagnosis  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Charles  remained  with  us  for  a 
few  days.  One  evening  while  I  was 
sitting  with  him  on  the  porch,  ne 
opened  up  his  heart  to  me  and 
spoke,  “I  have  had  wonderful  health 
all  my  life  for  which  I  am  thankful 
to  God.  I  have  worked  like  a  slave 
all  my  days  and  have  always  been 
glad  I  could  work.  We  have  been 
blessed  abundantly  in  the  past  but 
these  last  three  years  have  been 
hard  for  me.”  (he  referred  to  finan¬ 
cial  matters.)  “I  have  never  squan¬ 
dered  anything  on  myself  cr  my 
family.  We  tried  to  do  the  best  we 
could  by  giving  our  children  good 
education  and  what  we  have  given 
to  church  and  community  I  do  not 
regret.  I  am  happy  about  that.” 

As  I  see  it,  his  greatest  fault,  if  it 
is  a  fault,  was  his  kind-heartedness 
and  too  great  an  amount  of  gener¬ 
osity.  I  believe  he  was  a  worthy 
example  to  his  children  and  family 
and  to  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Brother  Gust  once  said  to  me  in 
referring  to  Charlie,  “Yes,  he  was 
the  best  one  one  in  the  ‘bunch’  cf 
us” — meaning  we  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  of  course. 

After  a  few  days’  stay  in  our 
home,  we  knew  nothing  could  be 
done  for  him  but  to  ease  the  pain 
and  suffering  which  inevitably 
comes  with  the  dread  disease.  I  will 


never  fcrget  the  look  in  his  eyes  as 
he  left  us,  and  he  said  the  one  word 
“farewell”  in  that  kind  voice  of  his. 
I  am  certain  he  knew  then  that  his 
days  would  not  be  many. 

He  was  glad  and  happy  that  he 

could  be  in  the  home  he  loved  so 
w.ell  with  his  beloved  wife,  and  also 
that  he  was  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  as  he  told  me  on  one  of 
cur  visits.  He  sat  before  the  fire¬ 
place  in  their  living  room,  and 
many  were  the  friends  who  made 
him  happy  by  calling  on  him.  His 
children  and  their  families  did  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  his  last 
days  on  earth  comfortable.  He  men¬ 
tioned  one  time  that  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Marilyn,  was  so  faithful 
in  ceming  to  see  him  every  day  aft¬ 
er  school.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
kindness  of  his  brother  in  law,  John 
G.  Carlson. 

My  last  visit  to  him  was  on  Dec. 
17,  1933,  and  his  passing  to  his  eter¬ 
nal  reward  came  just  before  mid¬ 
night,  Dec.  22,  1933,  at  the  age  of  68 
years,  11  months,  and  nine  days. 

The  day  of  his  burial  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  clear  but  very  cold.  That  did 
not  deter  those  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact  during  a  long  life 
in  the  community  and  his  beloved 
St.  John’s  church  coming  to  fill  the 
sanctua'ry  to  overflowing.  Many 
relatives  and  friends  came  to  pay 
thei  respects  and  to  say  a  heartfelt 
farewell  to  Charlie. 

A  tribute  from  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  Rev.  M.  A.  Johnson,  was 
read,  and  I  think  it  was  a  true  char¬ 
acterization.  “Mr.  Liljedahl  was  a 
quiet,  softspoken,  and  unassuming 
man  who  loved  his  home,  his  com¬ 
munity,  and  his  church.  That  he 
held  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him  has  been  shown  by  the  many 
positions  of  trust  and  confidence  he 
held  during  the  many  years  of 
active  service  among  us.”  Our  bro¬ 
ther,  Rev.  Joseph  Liljedahl,  also 
gave  a  tribute  to  our  brother. 

Now  Charles  is  resting  beside  his 
wife  who  went  to  join  him  in  1942. 
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A  Memorial  Tribute  to  Emma  Carl¬ 
son  Liljedahl,  Wife  of  Charles 
Liljedahl 

by  Selma  Swanson 

Emma  Christina  Carlson  was  born 
Feb.  24,  1866,  in  Djursdala,  Kalmar 
lan  (county)  Sweden.  She  came 
with  her  parents  to  America  in  1867. 
They  first  lived  in  Burlington,  la., 
for  a  time.  At  the  tender  age  of  13 
her  mother  died.  Emma  was  the 
oldest  of  three  children,  having  one 
sister,  Jennie,  and  a  brother,  John. 
A  couple  of  years  after  her  mother 
passed  away,  her  father  remarried; 
from  that  time  Emma  was  on  her 
own,  making  her  own  living. 

Meanwhile  her  father  had  recog¬ 
nized  her  musical  ability  and  let 
her  study  music,  which  was  not 
usual  in  that  day.  At  the  age  of  14 
she  became  organist  in  Messiah 
Lutheran  church  of  Burlington,  the 
church  which  the  family  had  joined 
when  they  came  to  this  country. 
She  held  this  position  for  two  years. 
She  was  confirmed  in  that  church, 
also  attended  grade  and  high  school 
in  Burlington. 

May,  1882,  the  family  moved  to 
Hss^ex;,,  Iowa,,  whqre  her  father 
owned  and  operated  a  blacksmith 
shop.  Here  they  joined  St.  John’s 
church  and  a  few  months  later  Em¬ 
ma  became  the  organist.  She  served 
in  that  capacity  for  several  years. 

When  she  finished  high  school, 
she  attended  Normal  school  and 
acquired  a  diploma  to  teach.  It  was 
while  teaching  in  Lcne  Star  school 
that  she  and  my  brother  met.  She 
also  taught  music  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  brother  Charlie  being  one  of 
her  pupils. 

Being  a  teacher  in  country  schools 
in  that  day  was  arduous.  Besides 
teaching  the  children,  she  had  to 
make  and  maintain  fires  in  the 
stove,  shcvel  ashes  and  sweep  the 
schoolhouse  unless  the  pupils  would 
help.  There  were  no  janitors  in 
those  days.  Winters  were  very 
severe.  Snow  was  deep  but  some¬ 
times  a  hard  crust  would  form  on 


top,  and  that  would  make  walking 
very  easy.  All  we  four  younger 

children  attended  school  under  her 
as  well  as  taking  music  lessons  from 
her  on  our  reed  organ  which  was 
one  of  the  first  in  that  community. 
At  least  I  am  certain  it  was  the 
first  among  the  Swedish  people  in 
•Fremont. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  girl  and 
sang  very  well  when  a  young  girl. 
Her  dresses  were  very  pretty,  and 
she  made  them  herself.  She  did  a 
lot  of  handiwork,  crocheting  trim¬ 
mings  Lr  her  own  clothes  as  well  as 
helping  mother  with  lace  trim¬ 
mings  for  the  clothes  of  her  two 
girls,  my  sister  and  myself.  Such 
deeds  cling  to  one’s  memory,  and 
many  were  the  nice  things  she  did 
for  us  when  she  was  young  and  had 
the  time. 

Oct.  18,  1889,  she  and  Charles 
were  married  and  lived  together  44 
years.  Emma  had  never  lived  on 
farm,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  for  her,  but  she  rose  to 
the  occasion.  I  am  certain  that  bro¬ 
ther’s  success  was  due  to  her  help 
in  being  economical  and  thrifty  at 
that  time  when  it  was  necessary. 
I  know  she  helped  him  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  befcre  the  family  grew  up 
and  the  work  increased.  There  were 
always  hired  men  to  cook  for  and 
during  the  years  when  the  children 
were  small,  it  sometimes  meant 
two  or  three  men  besides  their  own 
family.  There  was  always  plenty 
of  food  cn  her  table  and  that  alone 
was  a  tremendous  task.  She  did 
have  help  most  of  the  time,  how¬ 
ever.  It  was  one  ofthose  girls  who 
once  said,  “Mrs.  Liljedahl  was  al¬ 
ways  kind  to  her  help,  she  was 
easy  to  work  for,  and  there  was 
never  any  quarreling  heard  between 
husband  and  wife  like  so  many  of 
the  places  where  I  have  worked.” 
This  is  a  great  tribute  to  her,  I 
think. 

She  was  always  considerate  of 
cld  people,  those  who  had  little 
means,  and  the  sick.  She  always 
inquired  about  anyone  who  was 
ill.  I  want  to  mention  how  kind 
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she  was  to  her  sister  and  family  of 
three  small  children,  the  youngest 
being  blind  from  birth.  Her  sister 
and  children  who  lived  in  Omaha 
ofter  stayed  all  summer  with  Fyn- 
ma.  In  her  younger  days  she  was 
very  hospitable  entertaining  large 
number  of  40  relatives  or  so  at  a 
time  which  meant  much  extra  work. 

One  incident  which  has  always 
meant  much  to  me  was  the  time 
my  mother  was  taken  sick  with 
pneumonia.  Charlie  then  lived  six 
miles  northwest  of  our  home,  and 
when  the  word  came  to  them  that 
mother  was  very  ill,  both  of  them 
with  their  son,  Mauritz,  little  more 
than  a  year  old,  came  to  our  home 
to  stay  and  help  us.  It  was  Emma 
who  read  from  the  Bible,  helped 
mother  repeat  the  confession  and 
pray  the  Lord’s  prayer  not  very 
long  before  mother  went  to  be 
with  the  Lord.  It  is  these  things 
that  never  fade  out  of  one’s  mind. 
Will  not  the  Lord  remember  these 
services? 

I  often  think  that  the  work  of 
raising  a  large  family  and  all  the 
work  an  the  big  farm  was  too  much 
for  Emma’s  frail  shoulders.  Her 
hands  were  seldom  idle,  until  the 
later  years  perhaps.  She  either 
sewed,  crocheted,  pieced  quilts,  or 
mended. 

She  was  a  lover  of  flowers  and 
always  had  plants  in  the  house  and 
outdoors  which  seemed  to  thrive 
under  her  care.  She  loved  to  read. 
Both  she  and  Charlie  read  much 
and  kept  up  both  with  their  church 
and  affairs  of  the  world.  She  was 
a  very  good  conversationalist  and 


had  a  memory  like  few.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Womans’  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  and  its  secretary  for  20 
years.  She  loved  to  attend  the 
conventions. 

Both  she  and  Charlie  liked  to 
travel  and  see  things.  In  the  20’s 
they  went  to  California  and  Spo¬ 
kane.  Wash.  Years  ago  she  took 
the  younger  children  with  her  and 
spent  a  couple  of  months  with  her 
sister  Jennie  who  at  that  time  lived 
in  Spokane.  It  was  a  lovely  thing 
to  do  because  her  sister  was  sick 
unto  death  and  passed  away  while 
Emma  was  there.  Many  were  the 
shorter  trips  they  made  and  nearly 
always  they  went  together. 

One  winter  they  each  wrote  a 
brief  family  history  and  presented 
it  to  their  son,  Robert,  on  his  birth¬ 
day.  It  is  well  written  in  longhand 
by  each  of  them.  I  think  it  is  in 
Robert’s  possession  now.  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  read  it  one  time  when  I 
wanted  some  information  about  the 
family. 

They  spent  their  declining  years 
in  the  lovely  home  in  Essex  near 
Ithe  church.  After  her  husband’s 
death  she  lived  alone  a  little  more 
than  nine  years.  During  that  time 
her  children  came  to  visit  her  as 
often  as  possible.  At  times  she 
made  visits  in  their  homes.  During 
her  last  years  of  illness  she  was 
cared  for  in  the  home  of  her  son, 
George,  who  then  lived  in  Strahan, 
Iowa,  and  whose  wife  is  a  nurse. 
She  also  visited  for  a  long  period 
of  time  in  her  eldest  son,  Mauritzs’ 
home,  and  in  the  homes  of  Paul, 
Robert,  and  Julius,  she  made  visits. 
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It  was  in  the  home  of  Harry  where 
she  was  tenderly  cared  for  during 
her  last  illness  from  December  un¬ 
til  March,  1942.  Her  children  were 
all  kind  and  dutiful  and  did  as 
much  as  they  could  for  her.  She 
was  always  very  proud  of  her  six 
sons  and  never  firgot  to  mention  it 
when  they  gave  her  food  or  gifts  or 
did  washings  and  such  for  her.  She 
wrote  to  me  often  and  told  about 
these  things.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  she  spoke  with  praise  and 
kindness  of  her  daughters  in  law, 
and  her  grandchildren  were  ever 
on  her  mind. 

February  15,  1942,  we  went  to 
Essex  shortly  before  her  birthday 
to  visit  her.  She  was  the.n  being 
cared  for  at  Harry’s.  However,  the 
roads  were  in  very  bad  condition 
and  we  could  not  get  to  Harry’s 
home.  I  was  never  to  see  her  again. 
March  1  we  went  on  a  vacation  trip 
to  New  Orleans,  and  the  news  came 
to  us  there  that  Emma  had  passed 
away  in  the  late  evening  of  Marcli 
6.  Her  sickness  dated  back  more 
than  a  year,  a  bad  heart  condition 
having  developed.  A  kind  and  lov¬ 
ing  mother  had  gone  home.  I  have 
always  regretted  and  been  sorry 
that  we  should  have  been  t(  o  far 


from  home  to  say  a  last  farewell  to 
her,  who  in  my  ’teen  age  was  like 
a  mother  to  me  in  the  absence  of 
my  own  mother.  We  remember 
her  with  affection  and  gratitude. 

She  had  so  many  good  qualities, 
and  there  was  much  to  learn  from 
her.  The  mutual  love  and  respect 
Charlie  and  Emma  had  for  one  an¬ 
other  was  ideal.  Faults,  yes,  but 
the  good  far  overbalanced  the  weak¬ 
nesses. 

On  her  76th  birthday  (her  last) 
she  received  many  cards,  greetings, 
and  a  plant  which  I  sent  her.  Her 
daughter  in  law  said  she  never  tired 
looking  at  it,  indicating  how  she 
L  ved  flowers. 

Her  funeral  was  held  in  St.  John’s 
church  Wednesday,  March  11.  The 
church  was  filled  with  relatives  and 
friends  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
respects.  Due  to  bad  roads,  many 
were  hindered  who  might  have  been 
there  otherwise.  Rev.  Victorson 
preached  the  sermon,  and  her  bro¬ 
ther  in  law,  Joseph,  of  Salina,  Kan., 
concluded  with  additional  remarks. 

Hers  was  a  long  and  useful  life. 
Her  six  sons  and  19  grandchildren 
survived  and  all  attended  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  their  mother  and  grandmo¬ 
ther. 


OUR  PARENTS 

by  the  C.  H.  Liljedahl  sons 


Father  and  mother  were  both  ex¬ 
emplary  in  their  moral  actions.  They 
were  regular  attendants  at  church 
and  took  active  part  in  church  af¬ 
fairs.  Father  was  secretary  of  the 
St.  John’s  Lutheran  church  at  Es¬ 
sex,  Iowa,  for  30  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  trust'  es 
and  deacons  for  several  years.  Mo¬ 
ther  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  for 
over  20  years.  They  were  always 
ready  and  willing  to  do  their  share 
in  the  work  of  the  church. 

The  home  was  always  open  to 
\churoh  groups  for  social  affairs. 
Many  conference  delegates  and  vis¬ 
iting  pastors  were  entertained  in 


the  home.  The  six  boys  were  sent 
to  Sunday  School,  church  and  sum¬ 
mer  Parochial  school  for  Christian 
instruction  and  by  example  in  the 
home  were  trained  Ln  the  Christian 
way  of  life.  They  also  provided 
college  education  as  training  for  the 
vocations  these  sons  were  to  pursue. 

Hence,  these  sons  would  thus  hon¬ 
or  their  parents  by  acknowledging 
the  fine  example  a.nd  opportunity 
for  training,  both  religious  and  aca¬ 
demic  made  possible  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Liljedahl. 

by  Paul  T.  Liljedahl 
for  J.  M.,  Harry,  Julius,  Paul,  Ro¬ 
bert,  George  Liljedahl 
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Frank  Emil  Liljedahl 

By  Helen  Liljedahl  Fredberg 

Frank  Emil  Liljedahl,  second  son 
of  John  M.  and  Johanna  M.  Lilje¬ 
dahl,  was  born  on  December  23, 
1867,  in  Rusnas,  Horeda,  Smaland, 
Sweden.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  when  but  three  years  of  age 
with  his  mother,  brother  Charles 
and  sister  Ida,  his  father  having  pre¬ 
ceded  the  family  to  the  new  country 
the  year  previous.  They  located  in 
Illinois,  where  the  father  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  coal  mines,  but  in  1873 
they  answered  the  westward  call 
and  moved  on  a  farm  near  Nyman, 
Iowa,  in  the  Halland  Settlement. 
The  family  joined  the  membership 
of  the  Fremont  Lutheran  church, 
and  in  that  church  Frank  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  1884.  He  attended  the 
public  school  located  in  that  district 
and  also  the  Luther  Academy,  Wa- 
hoo,  Nebraska. 

Frank  was  married  to  Hilda  Helen 
Holmes  on  March  28,  1900.  Hilda 
daughter  of  Johan  and  Anna  Louise 
Gustafson,  was  born  on  December 
18,  1875,  in  Nafvelsjo,  Sweden;  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools  in  that 
area,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  Naf¬ 
velsjo  church  on  May  13,  1891.  She, 
together  with  many  other  young 
people  from  her  Sweden  home  vi¬ 
cinity,  left  that  country  on  March 
27,  1894,  arriving  in  the  United 

States  on  April  20th.  It  is  of  inter¬ 
est  that  the  parents  of  Frank  and 
Hilda  were  good  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  “old  country,”  and  they 
were  grieved  with  parting  from  one 
another  at  the  time  the  Liljedahl 
family  left. 

The  yoking  couple  engaged  in 
farming  on  the  Liljedahl  homeplace 
fir  four  years,  after  which  they 
bought  their  own  farm,  located  two 
miles  northeast  of  Essex.  This  farm 
was  located  in  a  fine,  agricultural 
district,  and  to  many  the  scenery  of 
the  Nishnabotna  Valley,  in  which 
the  farm  lay,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  similar  valley  in  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  farm  home  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  hill,  and  in  one  view  the 


hills,  valleys,  meadows,  other  farms 
and  farmhomes,  the  village,  the 
school  and  the  churches  could  be 
seen.  The  foundation  of  the  home 
of  these  Christian,  industrious,  un¬ 
ostentatious  people  was  built  on 
God’s  Word,  enterprise  and  econo¬ 
my. 

.  The  family  transferred  its  mem¬ 
bership  from  the  Fremont  church  to 
the  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church,  Es¬ 
sex,  in  October,  1907. 

The  children  of  Frank  and  Hilda 
were  Lillian  Helen  Marie,  Lawrence 
Emil,  Anna  Irene  Margreta,  Dora 
Frances  Louise,  and  Eernice  Hilda 
Elizabeth,  and  they  secured  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  for  all  of 
them. 

Frank  was  always  interested  and 
active  in  community  affairs;  held  of¬ 
fices  in  the  church;  was  a  bank 
stockholder;  township  trustee,  and 
an  officer  in  the  telephone  company 
from  its  beginning. 

Throughout  the  forty  four  years 
of  Frank  and  Hilda’s  married  life, 
their  home  was  the  scene  of  many 
merry  times — and  many  partings  as 
the  children  played  out  their  child¬ 
hood.  grew  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  married  and  wc.nt  to  make 
new  homes  for  themselves.  There 
was  constant  activity  Drought  ab^ut 
by  the  growing  family  and  life  on 
a  farm.  The  advent  of  new  kittens, 
pups,  pigs,  chickens,  calves  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  colt;  the  seasons  of 
planting  and  harvesting;  the  pick¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  the  usually  large 
peach  crop;  the  explorations  along 
the  creek;  the  early  morning  rising 
to  deliver  meat  to  fellow  meat  club 
members;  the  Saturday  night  ice 
cream;  the  company  kalases;  the 
Christmas  doppa  grvta,  kurv,  vita 
gn  t;  t^e  Sunday  night  suppers  and 
after  Christmas  program  gatherings 
with  the  Nordstroms;  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  new  car;  the  going  to 
Sunday  School  and  church;  the  rush 
if  packing  lunches  and  getting 
ready  for  school — these  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  happenings  all  blend¬ 
ed  to  make  a  happy  home  life. 

But  there  was  also  sorrow  and 
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tragedy.  Frances,  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  born  July  29,  1909, 
passed  away  February  22,  1927,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  appendicitis  operatic  n. 
She  had  been  baptized  in  the  Essex 
church  on  August  19,  1909;  was  con¬ 
firmed  August  31,  1924,  in  the  same 
church,  and  was  a  senior  in  the  Es¬ 
sex  high  school  at  the  time  of  her 
passing.  Her  quiet  and  unassuming 
manner  and  her  sunny  disposition 
were  an  inspiration  to  her  family 
and  friends.  John  3:16. 

A  few  years  after  moving  to  the 
new  farm  Frank  and  Hilda  built  a 
spacious,  modern  home.  Early  on 
the  frosty  morning  of  December  23, 
1928,  that  home  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  together  with  most  of  the  fur¬ 
nishings  and  family  belongings.  But 
they  immediately  s‘arted  the  re¬ 
building  and  refurnishing  of  anoth¬ 
er  fine  home. 

The  family  circle  was  again  brok¬ 
en  on  May  17,  1944,  when  Frank 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  76  years. 
Helen  has  written  the  fallowing  tri¬ 
bute  to  her  father:, 

“Papa,  as  we  called  him,  was  a 
man  without  vanity,  was  honest, 
sincere  and  kind.  He  loved  his 
home  and  family.  His  memory  is 
a  sacred  heritage  to  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  well.  I  Cor.  15:53- 
57.” 

Hilda  stayed  at  the  farm  home  for 
another  year  after  Frank’s  passing, 
and  then  moved  to  a  home  at  700 
West  Street,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
where,  now  in  1946,  she  resides. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Emmanuel 
Lutheran  church  in  Shenandoah, 
and  has  made  many  friends  at  her 
new  home. 

Tribute  to  My  Brciher,  Frank 

by  Selma  Swanson 

Brother  Frank  was  a  small  lad 
of  three  years  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  July  4,  1869,  together  with 
.  mcther,  Ida,  and  Charlie. 

Being  of  such  tender  age,  he  re¬ 
membered  very  little  of  Sweden  and 
their  life  there.  He  did  remember 


when  the  family  arrived  in  Moline, 
ill.,  their  point  of  destination,  on  a 
hot  July  day,  and  seeing  his  father 
after  one  year’s  separation. 

A  few  years  before  his  passing, 
Frank  related  how  the  family  first 
lived  with  father’s  brothers,  Frank 
and  Gust,  in  a  small  house  when 
they  came  to  Page  County,  la.,  from 
Moline.  This  house  was  situated  on 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  our  cous¬ 
in,  Oscar  Liljedahl.  A  little  later 
our  father  bought  the  land  where 
the  old  family  home  now  stands,  a 
mile  west  and  a  little  south  of  the 
first  Iowa  home.  Frank  said  that 
on  this  land  another  small  house 
stood,  and  into  this  home  father 
moved  his  family  now  consisting  of 
four  children,  another  son,  Gustaf, 
having  been  born  in  Moline,  Ill. 
This  house  was  only  a  shelter  with 
scarcely  a  roof  on  it,  and  Frank 
said,  “it’s  strange  we  did  not  freeze 
to  death  that  first  winter.  We  can’t 
realize  what  our  parents  went 
through  in  those  pioneer  days. 

Frank  stayed  in  the  parental 
home  longer  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us,  and  he  was  indeed  our  fa¬ 
ther’s  right  hand.  He  could  always 
be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  big¬ 
gest  load  without  complaint.  I 
heard  father  once  say  that  Frank  of 
all  the  children  had  been  the  least 
trouble  and  the  most  obedient  to 
him.  I  can  fully  believe  this  because 
he  was  of  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
nature,  yet  he  had  a  vein  of  humor 
that  would  at  times  flash  forth 
suddenly.  We  have  often  spoken 
of  hi  w  he  would  say  something  wit¬ 
ty  in  the  moment  least  expected. 
He  was  honest  and  trustworthy  as 
the  day  was  long.  Mother  used  to 
say  that  if  she  ever  wanted  help  in 
the  yard  with  the  lawn  or  flowers, 
it  was  Frank  who  helped,  proving 
he  had  an  eye  for  beauty  as  well. 
He  was  an  ardent  worker  all  his 
life,  and  I  believe  few  fathers  did 
nu  re  for  their  children  than  he  did. 
He  loved  to  read.  In  our  home  we 
always  had  plenty  of  books  and 
reading  material  when  not  working. 
He  was  fond  of  sports,  and  skating, 
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sleighing,  and  tobogganing  we  en¬ 
joyed  on  our  farm.  The  neighboring 
young  people  would  gather  and 
skate  on  the  pond  with  us.  In  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  fishing  parties.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  my  brothers 
who  cared  for  hunting,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  he  would  set  off  with  his  dog 
to  hunt  rabbits.  Ln  early  years, 
prairie  chickens  were  plentiful.  He 
loved  dogs  in  his  youth. 

Frank’s  schooling  was  like  most 
boys  of  those  pioneer  years.  At  first 
he  attended  school  at  Center,  five 
miles  away  from  home.  To  that 
schcol  he  and  Charlie  would  walk 
on  Monday  mornings  and  stay  until 
Friday  evening,  when  they  returned 
home.  Later  a  school  was  erected 
where  the  seats  and  desks  were 
made  of  tree  trunks  hewn  by  hand. 
Later  the  Lone  Star  school  building 
was  built,  and  its  desks  and  seats 
were  very  modern  for  the  day. 

He  attended  Luther  Academy, 
Wahoo,  one  term  only.  It  seemed 
father  could  not  spare  him  from 
the  farm  because  Frank  was  the 
one  he  chiefly  depended  upon  to  do 
the  hardest  and  most  particular 
farm  work.  I  well  remember  one 
time  when  Frank’s  hand  was  severe¬ 
ly  cut  while  he  was  stretching  wire. 
My  mother  felt  so  badly  fcr  him,  for 
he  was  just  a  young  boy.  It  did 
heal  and  was  not  very  disfiguring. 

Frank  was  confirmed  in  April, 
1884,  by  the  venerable  Pastor  Carl 
A.  Wallen  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  our  family. 

When  we  lost  our  dear  mother  in 
1891,  brcther  Frank  was  so  kind 
and  helpful  to  us  girls,  and  he  help¬ 
ed  with  the  work  in  many  ways. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  things  we 
did  was  our  habit  of  eating  in  the 
kitchen.  He  never  liked  that,  so  it 
happened  very  seldom.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  take  us  to  choir 
practice,  parties  or  wherever  we 
wished  to  go  —  so  different  from 
many  other  brothers. 

Frank  was  of  a  quiet  disposition. 
He  was  perhaps  not  so  easily  under 
stood,  and  he  would  rather  take 


abuse  than  quarrel  with  anyone.  He 
was  conservative  in  the  extreme. 
When  a  young  man,  he  and  brcther 
Joseph  made  a  trip  to  the  great 
Northwest.  As  a  whole,  he  always 
stayed  close  to  his  home,  although 
I  think  he  would  have  enjoyed  trav¬ 
eling. 

‘Frank  was  a  first  class  farmer. 
In  his  youth  he  experimented  with 
raising  of  peanuts  which  was  a  new 
thing  in  these  days.  His  water¬ 
melons  were  superior. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before, 
Frank  could  always  be  depended 
upon.  It  was  he  who  was  sent 
through  a  blinding  January  snow- 
storm  to  Imogene,  eight  miles  away, 
to  bring  a  doetc  r  to  mother  when 
she  was  lying  sick  with  pneumonia. 
The  trip  was  made  with  horses  and 
sled,  and  we  wondered  if  Frank 
could  get  through.  He  did.  The 
doctor  came,  but  death  had  already 
marked  our  dear  mother,  and  she 
died  the  following  day. 

Frank  was  blessed  above  many 
with  n  bust  health.  During  his  life¬ 
time  he  did  much  hard  work.  1 
believe  that  he  was  blessed  because 
he  was  such  an  obedient  son. 

He  was  married  to  Hilda  Holmes 
March  28,  1900.  They  reared  a  fine 
family  of  four  girls  and  one  boy. 

Frank  had  the  respect  of  his  fel¬ 
low  men  which  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  held  offices  of  trust  in 
the  c.  mmunity  and  church.  He  was 
president  of  the  telephone  company 
for  seven  years,  township  trustee 
for  a  long  time,  and  trustee  of  St. 
John’s  church.  Being  a  man  of  few 
words,  he  thought  much  and  usually 
thought  right. 

About  Easter  time,  1944,  his 
health  declined  to  a  very  noticeable 
degree.  After  much  suffering  and 
submission  to  an  operation,  he  pas¬ 
sed  away  at  Immanuel  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Omaha*  Neb.,  May  17, 
1944.  Now  he  sleeps  in  the  Essex 
cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Frances.  As  a  son  and  brother 
in  the  family  home  he  was  most 
loyal,  loving,  kind,  and  helpful,  fcr- 
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getting  himself  almost  to  a  fault, 
and  I  believe  that  was  true  all  his 
life.  A  better  brother  no  one  ever 
had.  Peace  be  to  his  memory. 

In  Memoriam  of  My  Brother, 
Gustaf  J.  Liljedahl 

by  Selma  Swanson 

Gustaf  J.  Liljedahl,  third  sen  of 
John  and  Johanna  Maria  Liljedahl, 
was  born  Aug.  25,  1871,  in  Moline, 
Ill.  He  was  a  small  boy  of  about 
two  years  when  the  family  moved 
to  Page  County,  la.  Since  that  time 
he  lived  continuously  in  Page  Coun¬ 
ty  where  he  grew  to  manhood  on 
the  John  Liljedahl  homestead  north¬ 
east  of  Essex. 


He  was  baptized  in  Moline,  Ill., 
but  the  exact  day  and  the  officiat¬ 
ing  pastor  are  not  known  to  me  as 
the  church  records  were  rather  mea¬ 
gre  at  that  time. 

He  was  confirmed  in  the  Fremont 
Lutheran  church,  Nyman,  May  1, 
1887,  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  a 
member  there  until  in  1897  when 
he  moved  to  Essex  a.nd  joined  St. 
John’s  church  there.  He  was  a 
faithful  member  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 


ther  Academy,  taking  a  business 
course  there. 

We  all  thought  Gust  was  our 
hanasome  brother.  He  was  of  good 
physique  and  had  very  nice  hair 
and  coloring. 

His  healtn  was  not  very  good  in 
his  late  ’teens  and  early  20’s,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  reason  my  fa¬ 
ther  thought  farming  was  too  hard 
for  him.  Consequently,  in  1894, 
when  Gust  was  23  years  old,  he  left 
the  farm  and  went  to  Page  Center, 
ia.,  where  he  operated  a  small  in¬ 
land  store.  That  was  his  first  busi¬ 
ness  venture;  he  was  very  lone¬ 
some  there  and  was  always  so  glad 
when  he  could  come  home  and 
spend  Sunday  with  us.  We,  too, 
at  home  were  very  happy  when  he 
evuld  come. 

He  was  in  this  business  for  two 
ex  three  years  until  our  father 
b  ugnt  the  Essex  Roller  Mills  which 
he  gave  to  Frank  and  Gust.  This 
Lusiness  Gust  ran  for  many  years 
while  Frank  stayed  on  the  farm  as  a 
mainstay  for  our  father.  This  bus¬ 
iness  was  operated  in  a  very  effic¬ 
ient  way  but  was  later  sold,  and 
brother  Gust  went  into  the  banking 
lusiness,  becoming  associated  with 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Essex, 
Aug.  1,  1901.  The  position  of  cash¬ 
ier  he  held  for  28  years.  The  last 
12  years  of  his  life  he  served  this 
same  bank  as  its  vice  president,  re¬ 
fusing  the  offer  to  become  its  presi- 
dant  because  of  the  great  respo'.s- 
.b’litv  and  his  failing  health. 

Brother  Gust  completed  40  years 
of  service  with  this  bank  on  Aug. 
1,  1941.  Fie  was  active  until  the 
last  eight  me  nths  of  his  life  when 
his  health  compelled  him  to  give 
up  active  service.  Under  his  guid¬ 
ance  this  bank’s  deposits  grew  from 
$34,331.43  on  its  first  day  of  business 
May  14,  1901,  to  $813,166.76  on  May 
14,  1941.  On  that  day  an  open  house 
to  celebrate  Gust’s  40  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  was  held  for  custe  mers  and 
friends  all  day.  Peonle  from  the 
surrounding  countryside  and  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  called  to  congratulate 
my  brother. 


Brother  Gust,  like  all  we  children, 
attended  the  Lone  Star  school,  one 
quarter  mile  from  our  home.  Being 
the  youngest  of  the  three  older  boys 
he  was  permitted  to  attend  school 
longer  than  Frank  or  Charlie.  He 
also  attended  the  parochial  or  Swe¬ 
dish  school,  which  was  a  walk  of 
two  miles. 

He,  like  all  the  children  of  those 
days,  helped  with  the  farm  work. 
Like  his  brothers,  he  did  a  Full 
man’s  work  at  a  young  age.  How¬ 
ever,  machinery  had  come  into  use, 
so  I  don’t  think  he  had  to  work 
quite  as  hard  as  my  two  brothers. 
One  of  the  duties  that  he  and  I 
liked  was  to  herd  cattle  and  see 
that  they  would  not  get  on  the  rail¬ 
road  track  which  ran  through  our 
farm. 

In  1891  and  1892,  he  attended  Lu¬ 
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It  had  been  no  small  task  to  guide 
this  institution  through  the  greatest 
depression  our  country  has  ever 
known,  without  the  loss  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  depositors.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  this  was  the  work  of  brother 
Gust,  but  his  was  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  keep  the  “ship”  go¬ 
ing.  This  bank  was  among  the  first 
15  in  the  United  States  to  re-open 
after  the  bank  holiday  which  the 
president  declared  for  two  weeks 
Jan.  24,  1933. 

He  was  always  interested  in  the 
entire  community  and  served  on  the 
town  council  for  a  period  of  years. 
He  was  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  Swedish  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
for  20  years;  treasurer  flor  the 
school  for  a  number  of  years;  trus¬ 
tee  and  treasurer  of  the  church  for 
a  good  many  years  His  was  a  very 
busy  life  but  I  think  he  enjcyed  be¬ 
ing  busy. 

On  a  beautiful  afternoon,  Oct.  6, 
1897,  Gust  was  married  to  Josefina 
Sar  of  Essex,  at  the  St.  John’s  Lu¬ 
theran  church.  This  wedding  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  pretti¬ 
est  in  that  locality.  I  was  present 
as  a  bridesmaid.  I  recall  the  day 
was  perfect,  and  no  happier  couple 
could  have  been  Lund.  They  made 
their  home  i n  Essex  where  Gust 
was  then  manager  of  the  mill. 

Their  first  home  was  south  of 
Main  street,  and  there  their  first 
son,  Bernard,  was  bor.h.  A  couple 
years  later  their  son,  Clarence,  was 
born  and  with  these  two  boys  then 
heme  was  one  of  joy.  Alas,  in  1904 
the  angel  of  death  took  Bernard  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  It  was  a 
hard  blow  to  the  family.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  for  years  Gust  made  a  visit 
to  that  little  grave  every  Sunday. 

A  daughter,  Hilfrid,  born  in  1906, 
passed  away  in  1918,  at  the  age  of 
12  years,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  almost  greater  than  they 
could  bear. 

.Later,  the  health  of  his  beloved 
wife  began  to  fail  and  for  years  she 
has  been  an  invalid.  His  never-fail¬ 
ing  devotion  to  her  was  beautiful. 


Their  home  was  one  of  exquisite 
order,  both  husband  and  wife  being 
home  lovers  to  a  great  degree. 
Many  were  the  big  family  gather¬ 
ings  in  their  home  when  the  wife 
and  mother  was  able  to  entertain. 
The  cutstanding  event  was  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  their  silver  wedding  in 
1922  when  the  entire  church  con¬ 
gregation,  as  well  as  the  other 
friends  and  relatives  gave  them  a 
real  surprise. 

Gust  was  a  generous  giver,  al¬ 
ways  contributing  to  every  worthy 
cause  in  church  as  well  as  civic  af¬ 
fairs. 

My  brother  was  one  of  those  stur¬ 
dy,  stalwart  persons  who  does  not 
make  much  show  or  fuss  about  his 
religion.  Deep  in  his  heart  I  know 
he  stood  for  everything  that  was 
right,  good,  and  of  benefit  to  the 
church  and  community.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  a  regular  attender  cf  church 
services,  showing  by  acts  and  deed 
what  was  dear  to  his  heart. 

In  January  1934  while  riding  in 
an  automobile  with  a  friend  on  an 
icy  pavement  on  the  road  between 
Essex  and  Shenandoah,  Gust  was  in 
an  accident.  He  was  quite  seriously 
injured.  From  that  time  on  he  nev¬ 
er  seemed  to  be  so  well,  this  acci¬ 
dent  having  given  him  great  shock 
as  well  as  injuries  to  one  eye,  and 
broken  ribs. 

He  was  gradually  failing  for  a 
year  before  his  death.  All  that  med¬ 
ical  aid  could  do  was  done.  It  was 
his  joy  to  be  in  the  home  which  he 
loved  until  the  last,  and  he  was 
tenderly  cared  for  by  his  son,  Clar¬ 
ence,  and  wife.  The  devotion  be¬ 
tween  Gust  and  his  son  was  out¬ 
standing.  Few  fathers,  I  believe, 
have  enjoyed  such  a  companionship 
as  Gust  had  with  his  son,  for  they 
worked  together  always  except  for 
the  few  years  Clarence  was  in  col¬ 
lege.  He  was  also  devoted  to  his 
daughter  in  law,  always  speaking 
highly  of  her.  He  loved  his  grand¬ 
sons  dearly. 

He  was  a  good  brother,  keeping 
his  sisters  in  mind  especially,  and 
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even  to  the  last  he  inquired  how  all 
of  us  were.  My  brother  and  I  were 
inseparable  wheji  we  grew  up  on 
the  farm  north  of  Essex,  so  there 
is  and  always  was  a  splendid  devo¬ 
tion  in  my  heart  for  him. 

I  always  thought  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  the  way  he  could  keep  business 
going  successfully  with  so  much  to 
make  him  sad,  illness  and  death 
having  come  into  the  family  that 
once  was  such  a  happy  one. 

Near  midnight  Aug.  6,  1942,  my 
brother  passed  away,  with  his  son 
and  family  at  his  bedside.  The  fu¬ 


neral  was  held  on  Aug.  10,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Sunday  afternoon,  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Essex.  The  auditorium  was 
filled  with  relatives  and  friends  who 
had  come  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  one  of  the  most  respected  citi¬ 
zens.  A  representative  from  the 
banks  in  Omaha  attended  and  pre- 
.sented  a  large  basket  of  flowers. 
Flowers  and  condolence  messages 
had  been  sent  by  all  neighboring 
banks  in  surrounding  towns  as  well 
as  from  neighbors  and  friends.  Thus 
a  good  husband,  brother  and  friend 
went  to  his  reward. 


A  Tribute  to  My  Father 

Gustave  J.  Liljedahl 

by  Clarence  Liljedahl 


You  ask  me  what  my  father 
meant  to  me — and  I  would  say,  that 
if  I  were  to  write  a  book,  I  could 
net  tell  it  all. 

Only  when  I  older  grow, 

Do  I  begin  to  sense  the  many  times 
that  he  did  help  me  through, 
The  rough  and  rocky  places  that  we 
meet  upon  life’s  way. 

My  father,  just  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man, 

Who  did  not  cling  to  pomp  and 
show  for  every  little  deed  which 
he  had  done, 

But  who  was  always  happy  in  his 
heart  if  he  could  give  some  help 
to  anyone. 

Positions,  too,  of  trust  he  held  and 
was  respected  by  his  fellow  men. 
And  his  life  too,  was  not  without 
its  trials  sore; 


You  cannot  serve  the  public  in  a 
place  of  trust  such  as  he  did  and 
not  have  worries,  thousand-fold. 

But  this  I  know,  he  knew  where  he 
should  go,  when  no  one  else  could 
help — to  God  in  prayer. 

He,  too,  knew  joy  and  sorrow,  pain 
and  loss, 

But  this  he  took  as  part  of  life, 

Knowing  there  were  better  things 
to  ci  me  for  those  who  trusted  in 
the  Lord. 

He  lived  his  three-score  years  and 
ten 

And  when  the  final  summons  came, 
he  died  as  he  had  lived, 

Quietly  and  uncomplaining  to  the 
end. 

And  so  I  hope  that  to  my  sons  I’ll 
prove  to  be, 

As  good  a  father  as  my  father  was 
to  me. 
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Selma  Antonia  Liljedahl  Swanson 


I  was  the  fifth  child  born  to  John 
Mag.nus  and  Johanna  Maria  Lilje¬ 
dahl  cn  Feb.  7,  1876,  in  the  farm 
home  five  miles  west  of  Fremont 
church  and  five  miles  northeast  of 
Essex.  Mother  used  to  tell  how 
happy  father  was  that  I  was  a  girl, 
three  boys  having  been  born  suc¬ 
cessively  before  me.  Consequently, 
he  searched  through  the  small  store 
of  books  which  they  had  at  that  time 
and  found  what  he  thought  was  a 
beautiful  name,  Selma,  meaning 
“gift  of  God.” 

At  the  age  of  six  I  was  sent  to 
the  Lone  Star  school.  All  we  chil¬ 
dren  had  first  learned  to  speak  the 
Swedish  language,  so  by  the  time  I 
began  school  my  knowledge  of 
English  was  very  limited.  I  could 
count  to  13  whe.n  my  tongue  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  sound  the  “th,”  and 
I  was  laughed  at  by  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  because  of  that.  However, 
that  was  soon  mastered,  to  my  great 
satisfaction. 

Attendance  at  the  public  school 
was  supplemented  by  the  parochial 


school  in  the  summer  time.  This 
was  held  in  the  small  schoolhouse 
cn  the  Gust  Youngren  farm.  The 
land  on  which  the  school  stood  was 
donated  by  him  and  was  located  in 
the  center  of  the  community,  serv¬ 
ing  all  the  children  of  the  pioneer 
families.  That  beloved  schoolhouse 
with  its  hard  benches  and  primitive 
desks  and  its  Godly  teachers  giving 
Christian  training  has  been  the 
“college  building”  which  sent  many 
boys  and  girls  in  the  world,  both 
far  and  near,  to  take  places  of  trust 
r.nd  confidence  among  their  fellow- 
men.  It  was  mainly  a  schc  ol  where 
the  Bible,  its  history,  and  the  cate¬ 
chism  was  taught,  although  we  also 
had  Swedish  grammar  called  ratts- 
krifning. 

My  first  teacher  in  Swedish 
school  was  a  Mr.  Bergquist.  I  was 
very  bashful,  and  I  recall  very  viv¬ 
idly  when  Mr.  Bergquist  called  on 
me  the  first  day  of  school  to  come 
forward  to  his  desk  to  recite.  I 
was  toe  timid  to  arise  to  my  feet.  He 
came  to  my  seat,  took  hold  of  my 
ear  and  none  too  gently  led  me  1o 
the  desk.  My  face  was  red,  and  the 
other  pupiis  snickered,  for  which  I 
don’t  blame  them  in  the  least.  That 
was  my  introduction  to  Swedish 
schcol. 

Later  we  had  a  saintly  man  by 
the  name  of  Ahlstrand.  He  was  our 
organist  and  schoolteacher  for  years, 
and  I  loved  him  dearly.  He  was  a 
sec.nd  cousin  of  my  father.  Mr. 
Ahlstrand  was  ki.nd  and  saintly.  He 
had  a  fine  family  of  three  girls  and 
a  son.  He  died  about  1892  while 
residing  in  Fremont. 

I  was  confirmed  May  24,  1891,  at 
the  age  of  15  by  Pastor  A.  F.  Nelson. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  had  just 
arrived  at  our  church.  N(  t  long 
after  he  came,  his  lovely  wife  died, 
leaving  three  children.  Later,  he 
reman ied,  and  in  a  year’s  time,  his 
second  wife  died.  I  mention  this 
because  Rev.  Nelson  became  a  very 
dear  friend  of  my  father  after  our 
mother  was  called  away  from  her 
home  and  family  on  Jan.  18,  1892. 

With  mother’s  death,  father  was 
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left  with  a  large  family  to  care  for 
by  himself.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
quite  16  years  of  age.  The  loss  of 
my  mother  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  I  had  led  a  carefree  life 
until  that  time  but  the  care  of  the 
home  and  household  duties  were 
thrust  upon  the  shculders  of  myself 
and  my  sister  who  was  just  two 
years  younger.  I  want  to  say  here 
that  although  Emily  was  younger, 
she  assumed  fully  as  much  and 
probably  more  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  than  I.  However,  the  first  year 
we  did  have  a  helper,  our  aunt,  the 
wife  of  father’s  youngest  brother, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Sweden. 

Our  parents  believed  in  and 
sought  the  finer  things  of  life.  A 
reed  organ  had  been  acquired  so 
that  we  might  take  music  lessons. 
My  first  teacher  was  an  older  man, 
a  Mr.  Olson,  who  had  just  come 
from  Sweden.  He  believed  in  corp¬ 
oral  punishment,  so  when  small  fin¬ 
gers  failed  to  strike  the  correct  key, 
he  would  take  his  pencil  and  hit  my 
fingers,  which  did  not  serve  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  love  to  study  music. 

Since  we  did  not  have  access  to 
high  school,  I  went  to  Lutheran 
Academv  in  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  in  1893 
and  1894.  This  was  a  school  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  the  pioneer  children 
of  that  day.  Here  I  studied  piano 
and  voice  as  well  as  the  regular 
course.  By  this  time  a  piano  had 
been  acquired,  the  reed  organ  dis¬ 
posed  of  which  I  regret  to  this  day. 

Our  home  life  was  always  gay. 
There  was  a  large  family  and  many 
guests.  In  fact,  I  can  never  re¬ 
member  a  time  when  there  was  not 
an  “outsider”  in  our  parental  home 
who  would  stay  weeks  or  months 
with  us.  Most  of  these  people  were 
bi  ys  and  girls,  children  of  friends 
of  our  parents,  who  had  come  from 
Sweden.  The  young  people  of  our 
community  came  to  our  home  where 
gocd  times  were  enjoyed  having 
wholesome  fun,  games,  singing  and 
play'ng  the  piano.  Our  parents 
would  join  in  or  just  watch.  Father 
would  always  join  when  we  played 
checkers,  dominoes,  and  authors. 


Choir  practice  was  a  weekly  af¬ 
fair.  I  recall  my  first  singing  ex¬ 
perience.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
pastor  named  Wallin  whose  wife 
was  very  young,  pretty,  and  she 
sang  beautifully.  When  I  was  about 
8  or  10  years  old,  she  had  some  of 
us  children  come  to  the  parsonage 
once  a  week,  and  she  would  teach 
us  to  sing.  These  trips  were  made 
on  horseback. 

I  had  a  fine  gentle  horse  and  a 
side  saddle  made  of  red  plush  which 
I  used.  Riding  horseback  was  my 
delight,  and  of  course  I  was  very 
proud  of  my  horse  and  saddle.  No 
girl  ever  rode  astride  in  those  days. 

Church  was  regularly  attended 
every  Sunday.  Ice  cream  socials 
were  held  at  the  church  where  the 
y^ung  people  of  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  gathered.  This  afforded  a 
means  of  getting  acquainted  with 
everybody.  For  a  time  Sunday 
night  young  people’s  meetings  were 
held  which  drew  large  crowds. 
Some  came  to  worship  and  others  to 
make  trouble.  This  was  under  Rev. 
A.  G.  Freden’s  time.  Pastor  Freden, 
being  strong  and  of  big  stature,  did 
not  hesitate  to  go  outside  church, 
take  hold  of  the  trouble  makers  and 
send  them  away. 

I  was  always  very  fond  of  sew¬ 
ing  and  making  fancy  work.  I  have 
always  loved  cooking  and  home¬ 
making  in  general.  One  of  the  duties 
during  the  latter  years  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  life  was  to  take  care  of  his 
business  correspondence  which  was 
quite  extensive.  He  said  I  could 
always  do  it  quickly  and  well  and 
that  it  took  him  much  longer.  I 
can  remember  that  I  was  always 
proud  that  I  ceuld  do  this  for  him. 

When  I  was  17  I  met  my  husband, 
Emil  Swanson,  who  had  come  to 
our  church  to  act  as  organist  and 
to  teach  parochial  school.  It  was 
a  meeting  which  was  “love  at  first 
sight.”  On  May  24,  1899,  we  were 
married  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Nyman.  It  was  a  large  wedding 
which  was  the  vegue  at  that  time. 
After  a  continual  rainy  season  of 
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two  weeks,  the  sun  shone  so  bright, 
our  wedding  day  was  perfect.  The 
officiating  pastor  was  E.  S.  Fern- 
berg.  The  bridesmaids  were  my 
sister  Emily,  cousin  Anna  Peterson, 
cousin  Emelia  Liljedahl,  and  my  sis¬ 
ter  in  law,  Emma  Swanson.  The 
ushers  were  Frank  Swanson,  bro¬ 
thers  Frank  and  Joseph,  and  cousin 
Claus  iLiljedahl. 

A  couple  days  after  the  wedding, 
we  left  for  our  new  home  in  Illinois, 
which  was  at  first  in  Woodhull  and 
later  in  the  old  historic  town  of 
Swedcna.  This  town  was  small  with 
only  200  people  but  the  country 
around  was  populated  with  well-to- 
do  and  very  fine  people  who  wel¬ 
comed  us  and  treated  us  so  kindly 
in  every  way. 

On  Oct.  18,  1900,  our  first  born,  a 
sen,  came  to  complete  our  happy 
Lome.  To  say  that  he  was  most 
welcome  is  putting  it  mildly.  We 
were  overjoyed  to  say  the  least.  No 
wonder  he  loves  to  travel  as  he 
began  at  an  early  age.  Nov.  8  he 
was  baptized,  receiving  the  name 
John  Milton.  The  following  day  I 
took  our  baby  boy  to  my  parental 
home  at  Essex  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  my  father  who  had  passed  away 
that  day,  so  our  joy  was  mingled 
with  sorrow.  The  name  John  was 
given  him  because  it  was  the  name 
of  both  his  grandparents.  We  stayed 
in  Essex  for  two  weeks  before  re¬ 
turning  home. 

The  baby  was  a  strong  healthy 
lad,  and  he  walked  when  11  months 
old.  Soon  he  learned  to  run  away 
from  the  house  and  expkre  the 
neighborhood.  When  he  was  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  we  could  not  find 
him  anywhere,  and  both  his  father 
and  I  searched  all  over  for  him.  Fi¬ 
nally  we  found  him  in  Pastor  Kraft’s 
barn,  a  block  away,  holding  onto 
the  tails  of  his  wild  bronchos  (and 
they  were  wild.)  He  had  a  tail  in 
each  hand  and  was  calling  to  them, 
“Gee  up,  gee  up.”  Our  hearts  al¬ 
most  failed  us  but  his  father  verv 
cautiously  sneaked  up  behind  him 
and  rescued  him.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  guardian  angel 


was  no  doubt  present  to  protect  our 
little  one. 

After  three  years  of  strenuous 
work  in  Illinois,  my  husband’s 
health  failed,  and  a  move  was  made 
to  Denver,  Colo.,  arriving  there 
Sept.  1,  1902.  The  climate  there  was 
beneficial  to  my  husband,  and  he 
regained  health.  However,  my  own 
health  failed,  and  on  the  advice  of 
medical  authcrity  we  moved  back 
east,  this  time  to  my  old  home  town 
of  Essex. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1903  that 
my  husband  opened  his  Essex  office 
and  practiced  medicine  there  until 
1910.  On  Feb.  17,  1904,  a  second 
son,  Raymond,  was  born.  He  stayed 
with  us  only  a  short  time  and 
passed  away  Mar.  1  that  same  year. 
From  that  time  on,  for  years,  my 
health  was  not  good. 

In  Sept.,  1910,  we  made  another 
move,  this  time  to  Sioux  City,  la. 
Our  years  there  were  our  happiest 
ones.  My  husband’s  werk  was 
crowned  with  success.  We  made 
many  fast  friends  there,  and  we  feel 
that  we  contributed  something  to 
the  life  of  the  community.  Our  dear 
Augustana  church  was  our  chief  in¬ 
terest  (and  how  we  loved  our 
church!) 

I  was  active  in  the  Womans’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  being  its  local  pres¬ 
ident.  I  was  also  the  president  of 
the  Northwest  District  of  the  society 
for  seven  years,  and  that  work  I 
enjoyed  very  much.  In  1932  I  was 
elected  secretary  of  Conference  W. 
M.  S.,  but  due  to  pot  r  health  re¬ 
signed  in  a  few  months.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  and 
Dorcas  Society.  At  some  time  1  held 
all  the  offices  in  those  societies.  I 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Womans’  Club,  several  social 
clubs,  and  the  auxiliary  of  the  med¬ 
ical  society. 

However,  my  home  was  my  big 
interest.  To  keep  it  nice  for  my 
family  and  our  friends  was  my 
greatest  joy.  On  May  24.  1924,  we 
celebrated  our  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  which  was  a  happy  event. 
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Besides  inviting  some  of  our  rela¬ 
tives  to  that  celebration,  a  number 
cf  friends  came  and  gave  us  a  sur¬ 
prise  celebration. 

June  25,  1927,  our  son  John  was 
married  to  Una  Sodergren  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Our  home  was  the  scene 
of  a  reception  in  their  honor  to  a 
cempany  of  over  100  guests.  That 
was  a  happy  event. 

Again  on  our  40th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary,  May  24,  1939,  we  entertain¬ 
ed  relatives  and  friends  at  a  dinner 
and  reception  in  Hotel  Warrior, 
Sioux  City.  Sept.  27,  1947,  when 
my  husband  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday,  our  son  and  his  wife  were 
the  hosts  at  a  dinner  in  our  honor. 
This  was  held  in  Scribbins  Tea 
Room.  Our  two  granddaughters 
were  also  present  at  this  event 
which  was  a  very  great  joy  to  my 
husband.  The  highlight  of  that  eve¬ 
ning  was  the  toast  to  her  grandfa¬ 
ther  by  his  eldest  granddaughter, 
Joanne  Milton. 

At  the  time  of  his  75th  birthday, 
my  husband  was  recuperating  from 
a  fractured  leg  which  he  broke  on 
Ju.ne  27  tf  that  year. 

My  traveling  has  not  been  very 
expensive,  being  limited  to  this 
country  and  a  brief  visit  to  Canada. 
In  1937  my  husband  and  I  toured 
the  east  coast,  going  to  Portland, 
Maine,  and  all  through  the  White 
and  Green  Mountains.  That  was  a 
wonderful  trip.  At  that  time  our 
main  interest  was  to  go  to  New 
York  to  see  our  son  John  embark 
on  the  Queen  Mary,  to  go  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  where  he  was  to 
study  surgery  for  a  time.  That  was 
also  my  first  sight  cf  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  John 
go  on  that  trip  alone  but  he  re¬ 
turned  safe  and  sound  and  enthused 
over  his  work. 

Our  life  in  Sioux  City  was  the 
happiest  we  could  ever  wish  it  to 
be.  Mutual  lc  ve  and  understanding 
.made  it  so.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  life  of  a  doctor’s  wife  is  a  hard 
one.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also 
an  interesting  one.  I  can  honestly 


say  that  I  have  never  regretted  be¬ 
ing  married  to  a  doctor. 

In  the  spring  of  1946  we  sold  cur 
lovely  home  at  1115  Jones  Street, 
Sioux  City,  where  we  had  lived  so 
happily  for  34  years  (having  lived 
in  a  rented  home  the  first  two  years 
in  Sioux  City),  and  we  prepared  to 
.  move  to  Minneapolis.  We  felt  that 
since  my  husband  had  retired  from 
practicing  medicine  we  would  like 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives 
near  our  only  son  and  his  family. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  a  home  was 
purchased  in  Minneapolis.  We  ar¬ 
rived  here  Oct.  14,  1946,  and  we 
are  comfortably  settled  here. 

One  Sunday  in  January,  1947,  we 
affiliated  with  Calvary  Lutheran 
church.  We  hope  to  enjoy  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  lives  near  our  son, 
his  wife,  and  our  two  lovely  grand¬ 
daughters,  Joanne  and  Lois. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  record  the 
highlights  of  my  life. 


Autobiography 

DR.  JOHN  EMIL  SWANSON 
Writtsn  April,  1947 

As  early  light  came  to  the  home 
of  John  Eric  and  Carolina  Swanson 
in  Aledo,  Ill.,  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  27,  1871,  there  also  came  to 
their  home  the  first  son  of  eleven 
children  born  into  the  family.  Four¬ 
teen  days  later,  cn  Oct.  11,  in  the 
holy  baptism  he  received  the  name 
John  Emil.  Emil  was  confirmed 
Feb.  21,  1886. 

John  Emil’s  father  emigrated 
from  Sweden  to  the  United  States 
in  1869.  His  mother  also  came  from 
Sweden  that  same  year,  and  they 
located  in  Aledo,  Ill.,  the  father  be¬ 
ing  employed  as  a  tailor.  In  1875 
the  family  changed  their  residence 
to  Wt  odhull,  Ill.,  where  the  father 
became  the  owner  of  his  own  tailor¬ 
ing  business  which  he  operated  for 
42  years. 

Due  to  stringent  financial  condi¬ 
tions,  Emil  was  able  to  continue  in 
public  school  t  nly  until  the  age  of 
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Dr.  John  Emil  Swanson 

13.  He  worked  with  his  father  m 
the  tailor  shop  until  he  was  18. 
Then  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
happened  which  changed  into  a 
fortunate  one.  Pneumonia  laid  hold 
of  Emil,  and  upon  recovering  from 
the  disease  the  family  physician 
recommended  that  he  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  tailor’s  bench  again. 
One  of  Emil’s  first  thoughts  was: 
“How  I  wish  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  an  education.”  A  pastor’s  as¬ 
sistant  temporarily  living  at  the 
home  appealed  to  Emil’s  father,  and 
thus  arrangements  were  made  for 
him  to  resume  school  at  the  acade¬ 
my  department  of  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  He  received 
his  B.  A.  in  1896. 

Unasmuch  as  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage  was  being  used  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  church  schools  of  Au¬ 
gustana  Synod  at  that  time,  gradu¬ 
ates  were  employed  to  teach  the 
church  schools  of  local  churches 
about  the  United  States.  This  was 
before  the  language  transition  peri¬ 
od.  These  assignments  were  made 


by  a  committee  of  the  college  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  schools  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  when  the 
public  schools  were  in  vacation. 

Emil  was  one  of  these  teachers, 
and  the  salary  which  he  received 
during  the  three  months  of  school 
enabled  him  to  meet  obligations  at 
college  in  the  fall.  Besides  the  sal¬ 
ary,  free  room  and  board  was  given 
in  the  homes  of  the  parishoners,  so 
teaching  parochial  school  was  prof¬ 
itable  in  those  days.  John  Emil’s 
last  assignment  was  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  in  1896.  These  assignments  car¬ 
ried  with  them  the  duties  of  choir 
director,  organist,  or  any  other  duty 
that  might  arise. 

The  time  had  come  for  Emil  to 
make  a  definite  decision  about  con¬ 
tinuing  preparation  for  his  life 
work,  and  so  the  deciskn  to  study 
medicine  was  made.  Another  factor 
entered  into  this  decision.  In  his 
duties  of  taking  care  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  school  at  Fremont  church,  Ny¬ 
man,  la.,  the  summer  of  1894  there 
was  one  additional  interest  and  ap¬ 
peal,  possibly  more  than  any  other, 
and  that  was  a  sweet  young  lady 
soprano.  It  was  she  who  really 
determined  the  medical  future. 

Final  beginning  of  the  medical 
preparation  was  begun  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  cf  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Keokuk,  la.,  in  the  fall  of  1896,  and 
later  at  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  where  he 
graduated  in  April,  1899.  During 
the  summers  when  the  medical 
school  was  not  in  session,  he  served 
as  externe  at  the  Augustana  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Chicago.  An  externeship  dif¬ 
fered  from  an  interneship  in  that 
the  latter  was  a  remunerative  one 
with  room  and  board  furnished  for 
one  year.  The  externe  had  to  room 
and  board  elsewhere,  and  Emil  had 
to  walk  morning  and  night  to  and 
from  his  room  some  four  miles  each 
way.  However,  he  was  glad  to  get 
the  experience. 

To  the  new  M.  D.  new  problems 
arose  but  were  partially  solved  on 
Jan.  6,  1896,  when  the  sweet-voiced 
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soprano,  Miss  Selma  Liljedahl, 
whom  he  had  met  on  one  of  his 
school  assignments,  pledged  troth. 
That  pledge  was  sealed  on  May  24, 

1899. 

After  relieving  an  elderly  physic¬ 
ian  for  three  months  at  Woodhull, 
111.,  the  young  professional  family 
located  in  Swedona,  Ill.,  a  small 
idyllic  village  of  200  people.  It  was 
an  inland  town  six  miles  from  a 
railroad.  The  roads  of  that  day 
were  ungraded  dirt  roads  and  im¬ 
perfect.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
absent  bridges  over  a  river  which 
on  the  least  provocation  would 

swell  to  ever  half  a  mile,  and  this 
would  make  transportation  difficult 
and  hazardous  at  times.  The  first 
horse  and  buggy  served  for  a  time 
but  soon  two  horses  were  acquired. 
They  were  dependable  and  carried 
the  young  M.  D.  over  the  swollen 
river  to  welcome  some  little  stran¬ 
ger  as  well  as  to  help  the  aged  who 
were  numerous  in  that  village. 
Inconveniences?  Yes,  but  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  serve  a  thankful  people. 

In  the  village  of  200  there  was 
one  house  to  buy,  a  large  one,  so 
that  two  roc  ms  were  converted  Into 
office  rooms  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  to  living  quarters.  With  three 
coal  stoves  to  keep  going  all  win¬ 
ter  (severe,  it  was),  it  was  a  strenu¬ 
ous  life  for  the  young  wife  to  care 
for  them  as  well  as  all  the  other 
duties  of  the  home  while  the  young 
doctor  was  out  tussling  with  profes¬ 
sional  duties  and  bad  transportation. 
Toe  ,  she  had  the  care  of  the  son 
who  had  come  to  the  home  Oct.  18, 

1900. 

Due  to  the  strenuous  conditions 
under  which  he  had  to  work,  Emil 
began  to  show  a  gradual  decline  in 
health.  All  the  work  was  de  ne  in 
the  rural  homes,  there  being  no 
hospitalization,  there  often  was  un¬ 
favorable  traveling  conditions,  and 
this  made  an  impression  on  his 
health  which  was  not  robust.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  winter  he  wc  uld  upset 
in  the  snow  and  ice,  having  a  sled 
for  traveling.  After  consultation  it 
was  suggested  that  Emil  move  to  a 


more  favorable  climate  as  his  con¬ 
dition  showed  signs  of  tuberculosis. 

Reluctantly  but  necessarily  the 
family  left  in  August,  1902  for  Den¬ 
ver,  ClIo.,  where  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  seemed  so  favorable.  After 
arriving  in  Denver  Sept.  1,  an  of¬ 
fice  was  opened  for  the  practice  of 
•medicine.  However,  this  was  not 
for  very  long.  Mrs.  Swanson’s 
health  until  this  time  had  been  per¬ 
fect,  but  a  train  of  unfavorable 
physical  symptoms  appeared  which 
were  caused  by  the  high  altitude. 
At  this  time,  quite  unexpectedly,  a 
telegram  arrived  with  an  offer  to 
kcate  in  Essex,  Iowa.  Knowing  that 
the  practice  was  well  established, 
the  offer  was  accepted  and  the 
move  east  was  undertaken.  Emil’s 
health  had  improved  much  in  the 
few  months  in  Denver’s  invigorat¬ 
ing  climate,  and  the  change  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1903.  He 
came  into  a  busy  practice  and  the 
family  lived  there  until  Sept.,  1910. 

The  son,  Milton’s  future  was  also 
in  the  parents’  mind  when  moving. 
After  selling  the  practice  and  good¬ 
will  to  ancther  doctor,  the  family 
left  Essex  to  locate  in  a  larger  city, 
and  Sioux  City  was  selected.  The 
change  was  a  favorable  one,  re¬ 
stricting  the  work  to  office  work 
and  visiting  in  the  city. 

(Note:  My  husband  wrote  his  au¬ 
tobit  graphy  this  far  a  short  time 
before  he  passed  away.  He  did  not 
have  energy  to  continue  further. 
The  remainder  of  his  story  will  be 
told  by  me,  Selma  Swanson.) 

In  continuing  the  story  of  my  be¬ 
loved  husband,  I  want  first  cf  all  to 
mention  his  boyhood  home.  He  was 
reared  in  a  Christian  home  where 
the  word  of  God  was  read  and  lived. 
I  have  often  said  that  I  believe 
Emil’s  father  was  the  most  sincere 
Christian  I’ve  known.  I  used  to 
marvel  at  the  amount  of  work  he 
could  do,  working  early  and  late  in 
his  business  during  the  week.  On 
Sunday  morning  he  would  care  for 
his  bed-ridden  father  who  lived  in 
the  home,  and  then  when  church 
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time  came  he  and  his  family  were 
in  their  places.  The  mother  cared 
for  the  large  household  of  eleven 
children,  five  boys  and  six  girls,  as 
well  as  the  grandfather,  and  she 
stood  faithfully  by  her  husband. 
They  were  indeed  a  couple  whose 
memory  I  love,  cherish,  and  respect. 
They  always  showed  me  the  ut¬ 
most  love  and  kindness. 

Now  to  return  to  Emil’s  life  work. 
On  Sept.  1,  1910,  we  arrived  in 
Sioux  City,  the  place  of  our  choice, 
and  it  was  in  this  city  of  40,000  that 
Emil  spent  his  best  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful  years.  Here  he  needed  to  go 
out  into  the  country  very  little. 
Courageously  he  began  to  build  a 
practice,  and  being  of  a  friendly  and 
genial  disposition,  he  was  soon  well 
established  in  a  fine  practice. 

As  the  work  became  more  stren¬ 
uous,  his  health  again  failed  in  the 
autumn  of  1913.  We  had  also  built 
our  heme  that  year  which  added 
work  and  worry  to  his  already  full 
program.  In  January,  1914,  after 
his  severe  illness,  we  were  advised 
to  go  south  for  the  winter  as  he 
was  again  threatened  with  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Consequently  we  went  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  Emil 
could  get  sun  and  rest.  To  our  great 
joy  and  satisfaction  he  recuperated, 
and  after  a  few  months  he  again 
resumed  his  work.  While  we  win¬ 
tered  in  Texas  we  left  our  ycung 
son,  14  years  old,  with  our  brother- 
in-law  and  sister  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Omaha. 

When  the  first  world  war  broke 
out  in  1917,  my  husband  was  eager 
to  his  part  for  his  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1918  he  received  his  com¬ 
mission  for  service.  He  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Medical  Corps  during 
World  war  I.  He  had  service  at  the 
Base  Hospital,  Camp  Dodge,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  of  Medical  Research, 
New  York  City,  and  at  the  General 
Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Mary¬ 
land.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Sioux  City,  reopened  his 


office  and  began  all  over  like  all 
doctors  do.  From  that  time  on  he 
did  his  best  and  hardest  work,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  up  surgery  as  well  as  do¬ 
ing  general  practice.  In  the  1920’s 
he  served  as  county  physician  in 
addition  to  his  private  work. 

During  the  depression  years  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  he  did  much  to 
help  the  poor  and  needy  both  in 
alleviating  suffering  and  in  cancel¬ 
ing  bills  amounting  to  quite  a  sum. 
I  do  not  say  this  boastfully;  he  was 
of  a  sympathetic  nature  and  truly 
loved  his  patients.  One  time  I  recall 
he  came  home  and  took  his  finest 
woolen  underwear  to  give  to  a  poor 
man  because  he  said  he  looked  and 
reminded  him  so  much  of  his  own 
father. 

Emil  was  also  interested  in  other 
things  besides  medicine.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  interested  in  music.  He 
loved  to  sing  in  his  younger  days, 
and  he  joined  a  male  chorus  in 
which  he  sang  for  years.  (In  Essex 
he  led  a  male  chorus  for  a  number 
of  years.) 

He  was  the  promoter  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Swedish  Club  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  very  live  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  purpose  was  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate  Swedish  culture  and 
literature.  It  gave  him  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  in  that  club  and  he  was 
at  one  time  its  presid.nt.  The  club 
had  many  wonderful  banquets  with 
renowned  speakers,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  most  valuable  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  goodwill  among  the  Swedish 
people  in  Sioux  City.  The  war  put 
a  stop  to  the  large  banquets  for  a 
time.  We  also  had  large  midsum¬ 
mer  picnics  which  drew  as  many  as 
10,000  people  from  the  surrounding 
towns  to  these  gatherings  which 
were  held  in  Riverside  Park.  I  feel 
that  Emil  had  quit  a  a  part  in  the 
making  of  Sioux  City,  and  how  he 
loved  our  town! 

He  was  always  interested  in  his 
church,  which  came  first.  He  was 
a  loyal  supporter  financially,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  the  Swedish  Bible 
teacher  for  an  older  age  group.  (He 
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loved  that  as  he  was  fond  of  the 
Swedish  language).  Later,  he  taught 
the  men’s  class.  Often  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  conference  and  sy¬ 
nodical  conventions. 

Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot¬ 
ing  from  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  an  educator  friend  of  many 
years’  standing  after  my  husband’s 
death.  He  wrote:  “We  are  glad'  to 
have  known  Dr.  Swanscn  as  a 
friend.  His  good  humor  and  fine 
fellowship  will  long  be  remembered. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  true  Christian 
soldier  fighting  for  the  things  he 
thought  were  right.  The  church  is 
better  for  his  living,  so  is  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  are  we.  He  lived  a  full 
life  and  did  it  well.” 

He  was  active  in  the  Professional 
Men’s  and  Lions  Club.  He  always 
tried  to  attend  the  medical  meet¬ 
ings.  He  held  concert  tickets  con¬ 
tinually  from  1912,  so  we  heard  all 
or  nearly  all  the  great  singers  of 
our  day  as  well  as  other  musicians. 
Being  interested  in  art,  we  always 
visited  the  art  galleries  in  cities 
where  we  stopped.  An  outstanding 
one  was  the  Nelson  exhibit  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  where  we  saw  many  orig¬ 
inal  paintings  of  Corot,  Reynolds, 
and  so  forth. 

He  himself  liked  to  draw  and 
paint.  A  teacher  he  had  said  he 
w^uld  have  made  a  good  artist  had 
he  begun  in  his  youth  and  kept  it 
up.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  Walker  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Art,  Minneapolis. 

He  loved  to  read  and  kept  in 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
One  of  our  greatest  enjoyments  was 
to  read  together  in  the  evenings 
and  in  that  way  we  read  many  clas¬ 
sics  as  well  as  more  recent  books. 

He  traveled  in  Canada  and  much 
of  our  own  country. 

During  the  many  moves  which 
he  made  he  always  looked  for  a 
church  home  first.  Consequently, 
his  first  church  heme  was  Woodhull, 
Ill.,  later  Swedona,  Denver,  Essex, 
Sioux  City  where  he  was  a  member 
for  37  years,  and  lastly,  Calvary 
Lutheran  church  in  Minneapolis. 


His  life  in  Minneapolis  lasted  only 
eight  months,  where  we  had  bought 
a  small  but  lovely  home.  For  me 
that  home  is  empty  without  his 
cheerful  presence.  I  remember  his 
thoughtfulness  for  me,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  all  he  did  and  that  we 
were  able  to  live  together  so  many 
years. 

In  June,  1938,  he  attended  the 
Swedish  Tercentenary  celebration  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  representing  the  State  of 
Iowa  as  a  delegate.  This  was  a 
high  point  in  his  life.  The  300th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Swedes  in  this  country  brought  the 
Crown  Princess  to  this  country;  they 
dedicated  the  monument  “Kalmar 
Nyckle”  in  Kristina  Park,  Delaware. 
Brother  Joseph,  his  wife,  Clara,  and 
myself  accompanied  him  on  this 
trip. 

Emil  did  post  graduate  work  at 
different  times,  taking  special  work 
in  heart  diseases. 

In  1940,  Emil  was  elected  coroner 
of  Woodbury  County,  Iowa,  on  the 
G.  O.  P.  ticket,  which  office  he  held 
for  two  terms.  During  that  time  he 
instituted  some  reforms.  He  was 
elected  on  the  platform,  “Take  the 
office  of  coroner  out  of  politics.” 
He  was  elected  the  third  time  but 
resigned  because  of  poor  health  and 
our  decisicn  to  move  from  Sioux 
City  to  Minneapolis. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Immanuel  Deaconess  Institute, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  also  served  an  the  board  of  the 
Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  passing  was  serving  on  the  sy¬ 
nodical  board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
In  January,  1945,  he  attended  a 
Foreign  Mission  conference  in  Tor¬ 
onto,  Canada,  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Augustana  Synod. 

In  May,  1947,  he  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  attending  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
Augustana  College  graduation  class. 
Five  classmates  out  of  the  very  large 
class  were  there,  all  the  others  hav- 
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ing  gone  except  one  who  was  unable 
to  be  present.  At  that  time  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  w'ish  that  he  might  be 
able  to  round  out  50  years  of  medi¬ 
cine,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 

In  the  spring  of  1946,  we  sold 
our  beautiful  home  in  Sioux  City, 
preparatory  to  moving  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  to  be  .near  our  only  son  and  his 
family. 

Due  to  an  automobile  accident  in 
Sept.,  1946,  his  health  began  to  fail. 
Arteriosclerosis  had  also  just  set  in. 
In  June,  1947,  a  few  days  after  we 
returned  from  Rock  Island,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fracture  his  leg. 
All  these  things  were  hard  on  him 
as  well  as  the  breaking  up  of  our 
old  home,  the  moving,  and  leaving 
his  patients  and  friends  whom  he 
dearly  loved.  Night  and  day  he  had 
served  his  people,  taking  care  of 
children  in  the  third  generation, 
until  the  last  few  years.  No  wTonder 
he  loved  Sioux  City  and  its  people. 

He  saw  Sioux  City  grow  to  a  city 
of  about  80,000  people  during  his  37 
years  there. 

His  love  and  devotion  to  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  his  pride  of  all  of  us,  I,  his 
wife,  his  son,  our  dear  daughter-in- 
law  and  two  grandaughters,  is  a 
dear  memory.  We  know  God  makes 
no  mistakes,  and  we  would  have 
kept  him  longer  had  we  had  our 
way,  although  he  had  reached  a 
good  age. 

His  was  an  active,  interesting- 
life.  Our  years  together  were  very 
happy  although  we  had  our  trials, 
but  we  always  shared  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  together.  Was  he  without 
faults?  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  say  he  had  them,  but  how 
few  they  were  in  comparison  to  hi", 
virtues. 

He  passed  away  June  1,  1947,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  on  a  most  beautiful 
June  day.  Now  he  sleeps  in  the 
beautiful  Lakewood  cemetery  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  having  reached 
the  age  of  75  years,  8  months,  4 
days. 

A  number  of  relatives  came  from 


afar  for  his  funeral,  four  sisters  and 
one  brother,  as  well  as  many  other 
relatives  and  friends  from  Iowa. 

Written  with  love  and  devotion 
by  his  wife,  Nov.,  1947. 

.MY  TRIBUTE  TO  MY  FATHER, 
JOHN  EMIL  SWANSON 

Authorities  in  the  field  of  archi¬ 
tecture  tell  us  that  buildings  reflect 
the  character  of  the  people  who 
have  built  them.  Because  of  this 
we  can  identify  the  builders  and 
their  ideals  no  matter  where  we  find 
the  building.  These  ideals  have  led 
to  planning  for  the  structures  to  be 
bunt,  from  foundation  to  the  super¬ 
structure. 

There  is  a  simile  to  be  found  in 
the  life  and  living  of  my  father. 
1  rom  his  earliest  cnildhood  he  was 
trained  and  nurtured  in  the  way  of 
Christian  living,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  church.  His  ideals  and  his 
goal  in  Ike  were  thus  fixed  very 
early,  and  as  a  result  thereof  he 
began  his  “building”  which  resulted 
in  a  structure  clearly  reflecting  his 
early  training  and  the  ideals  whicn 
resulted  from  it. 

This  reflection  shows  him  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  a  kind  and  loving 
and  unselfish  father  and  husband, 
and  a  true  disciple  of  Aesculapius  in 
ministering  to  the  sick  as  his  chosen 
profession.  He  was  an  unstinted 
giver  of  time  and  means  to  his 
church,  its  institutions,  c  ther  wi  r 
thy  causes,  and  to  numerous  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  he  thought  less  fort¬ 
unate  than  he,  or  who  were  down¬ 
trodden  because  of  various  circum¬ 
stances.  To  his  family  he  was  gen¬ 
erous  to  a  fault  and  left  nothing 
undv  ne  to  further  their  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

It  is  thus,  that  his  son,  looking 
backward  sees  a  “building”  planned 
and  built  upon  solid  foundation, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  i\  spect  to  him. 

John  S.  Milton 
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Emily  Cecilia  Liljedahl  Nordstrom 

I  was  born  Dec.  7,  1877,  on  a 
farm  five  miles  north  of  Essex 
which  was  my  home  until  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  Nov.  8,  1901. 

My  childhood  days  were  spent  in 
a  happy  go-lucky  and  carefree  way 
like  any  other  child’s.  It  was  told 
to  me  that  when  I  was  given  a 
piece  of  cheese  to  nibble  I  was  hap¬ 
py  and  contented. 

Sunday  morning  all  of  us  went 
to  church  and  Sunday  School  when 
the  weather  permitted,  but  when  it 
was  stormy  and  there  were  bad 
roads,  we  gathered  around  the  big 
dining  room  table  when  each  of  us 
had  to  read  the  text  for  the  day,  as 
well  as  some  hymns. 

Father  would  read  a  sermcn  from 
Postilla,  which  then  I  thought  end¬ 
lessly  long.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
sit  perfectly  still.  However,  not  so 
many  years  ago  when  my  brother 
and  I  looked  through  the  Postilla 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  I 
fcund  the  sermons  weren’t  at  all 
lengthy.  From  this  childhood  mem¬ 
ory  I  can  readily  understand  why 
it  is  hard  for  children  to  sit  quietly 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Since  I  was  the  “tomboy”  of  the 
family,  I  used  to  roam  around  the 
pastures  with  my  brother  Joe,  drown 
cut  gophers,  gather  the  eggs,  deliver 
lunches  to  the  men  in  the  field, 
carry  watermelons  home  in  their 
season,  as  well  as  perform  innum¬ 
erable  other  duties  that  needed 
doing. 

As  I  was  always  so  fond  of  babies, 
I  wanted  to  take  care  of  and  carry 
them  when  sometimes  the  load  was 
too  heavy  for  me.  Once  when  1 
was  at  Uncle  Frank’s,  I  carried 
cousin  Oscar  and  almost  dropped 
him.  Aunt  Annie  became  so  scared, 
for  which  I  don’t  blame  her,  and 
she  said,  “Du  forskrackliga  flicka 
du  kunde  ju  bontit  ryggen  of  hon- 
om.” 

.  In  those  days  we  had  no  need 
for  a  riding  academy  as  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  gentle  horses  which  we  could 
ride  to  our  heart’s  content. 


A  humiliating  experience  occurred 
when  an  additicn  was  being  built 
to  our  house.  The  boys  and  hired 
men  helped  with  the  lathing  on 
rainy  days.  One  time  when  1  was 
there  as  a  spectator,  I  sat  down  on 
a  nail  keg  and  got  stuck.  One  of 
the  men  who  was  a  great  tease, 

•  thought  that  a  good  joke  on  me. 
How  I  disliked  him.  However,  he 
did  step  teasing  me  about  that.  His 
name  was  John  Dahlberg.  He  later 
became  a  minister,  and  when  he 
would  come  to  visit  our  house  on 
his  vacations,  I  would  run  to  hide 
if  I  knew  he  was  coming. 

In  the  summertime  we  went  to 
parochial  school  which  was  two 
miles  away.  In  the  later  years  when 
father  had  acquired  a  cart,  we  drove 
to  school,  which  was  a  real  luxury 
in  those  days.  One  of  my  brothers 
told  me  one  time  that  we  three 
younger  children  were  the  privi¬ 
leged  ones  in  the  family;  I  presume 
that  was  true  because  by  that  time 
our  parents  were  in  better  economic 
circumstances  than  during  the  years 
of  our  older  brothers’  boyhoods. 

I’ll  never  ferget  the  birthday  par¬ 
ty  my  mother  gave  for  me  the  last 
year  she  lived.  One  thing  we  had 
for  refreshments  was  popcorn  balls, 
and  my  present  was  a  cup  and 
saucer.  Those  were  the  happy  and 
carefree  years. 

The  greatest  sorrow  came  when 
mother  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
passed  away,  and  my  sister  and  I 
had  to  take  over  the  household.  We 
did  not  have  to  do  that  immediately. 
The  first  couple  of  years  we  had 
help  but  after  that  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  were  laid  on  our  shoulders,  and 
we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Both  father  and  our  brothers  were 
very  kind,  helpful,  and  considerate. 
They  never  complained  even  thougn 
at  times  I  am  sure  the  meals  were 
not  very  appetizing. 

My  first  train  ride  was  the  time 
Selma  a.nd  I  went  to  Osceola,  Neb., 
for  a  visit.  Since  neither  of  us  had 
been  away  from  home  before,  father 
gave  us  all  kinds  of  instructions 
about  what  we  should  or  shouldn't 
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do.  Included  among  them  was  the 
warning  not  to  go  away  and  leave 
our  baggage  or  “satchel”  while  we 
were  waiting  for  our  change  of  train 
in  Omaha.  During  our  wait  we  took 
turns  watching  the  satchel  while 
the  other  one  would  take  a  walk. 
When  it  was  my  turn  for  a  walk,  I 
went  up  the  viaduct  for  a  ways, 
and  lo  and  behold,  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  two  nuns.  I  was  so 
frightened  I  was  sure  they  were 
ghosts,  and  how  I  wish  I  had  stayed 
at  home.  However,  no  harm  did 
come  to  us,  and  in  due  season  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey. 

During  the  years  1896-’97,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  Luther  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wahoo,  Nebr.  It  was  there 
that  my  future  husband  and  I  met, 
although  at  that  time  we  were  both 
too  bashful  to  hardly  look  at  each 
other. 

After  my  father’s  death  in  1901,  I 
spent  the  winter  months  in  Essex 
with  brother  Gust  and  family  where 
I  learned  to  do  dressmaking.  I 
have  put  this  into  practice  through¬ 
out  my  life  sewing  for  my  children, 
and  how  I  enjoyed  it!  Now  I  occa¬ 
sionally  make  something  for  a 
grandchild,  which  is  the  most  fun 
of  all. 

In  the  spring  of  1902,  I  went  to 
Illinois  to  make  my  heme  with  my 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Swanson,  in  Swedona.  A  year 
later  I  made  an  unforgettable  trip 
to  the  west  coast  with  my  sister-in- 
law,  two  small  children,  and  cousin 
Ida.  This  was  followed  by  other 
trips  here  and  there,  but  the  out¬ 
standing  one  was  the  homecoming 
“Harvest  Festival”  in  Sept.,  1903, 
which  I  attended  at  Luther  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wahco. 

At  this  time  my  prospective  hus¬ 
band  and  I  met  again,  and  a  yeir 
later  on  Nov.  24,  1904,  we  were 
united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  Tern- 
berg  at  the  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
church,  Essex. 

My  husband,  Jch.n  Sigfred  Nord¬ 
strom,  was  born  Sept.  6.  1876,  at 
Mead,  Nebr.  He  spent  his  early 
childhood  days  in  that  vicinity  with 


his  parents  until  they  moved  onto 
a  farm  outside  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

He  received  his  early  training  in 
the  public  schools  there,  and  on 
May  15,  1892,  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  Salem  Lutheran  church,  Omaha. 
As  there  was  not  a  parochial  school 
near  enough  for  him  and.  his  bro¬ 
thers  to  attend,  their  parents  secur¬ 
ed  a  tutor  who  came  to  their  home 
during  the  summer  months  to  teach 
them  the  Swedish  language  as  well 
as  Christianity. 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  he  entered 
Luther  Academy,  Wahco,  which  he 
attended  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
About  that  time  his  father  purchas¬ 
ed  a  farm  a  mile  south  of  Wahoo 
where  the  family  resided  until  1904 
when  he  and  his  brother,  Fritz,  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  of  the  farm 

After  our  marriage  we  resided  at 
Wahoo  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  was  folk  wed  by  a  year’s  resid¬ 
ence  in  Fremont,  Nebr.,  and  six 
years’  stay  at  Omaha. 

Our  oldest  son,  Eugene,  was  born 
in  Fremont,  Nebr.,  May  18,  1907. 
While  in  Omaha,  in  1910  and  1912, 
respectively,  Wendell  and  Marguer¬ 
ite  joined  our  family. 

Our  next  move  was  to  Essex,  la., 
where  we  res  ded  for  eighteen  years. 
There  our  youngest  daughter,  Mir¬ 
iam,  was  born  in  1918.  These  years 
of  our  children’s  coming  were  the 
happiest  times  cf  all.  May  I  say 
that  they  have  all  been  good  and 
obedient  and  thus  far  have  given 
us  no  cause  for  worry. 

From  1932  until  the  fall  of  1937, 
we  made  our  home  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  with  uncle  Emil  and  aunt 
Selma.  In  1937,  we  established  our 
home  in  Minneapolis  where  we  have 
been  living  ever  since. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  our 
childrrn  have  married  and  estab¬ 
lished  hi  mes  of  their  own.  We  have 
six  grandchildren. 

We  have  experienced  joy,  sorrow, 
sunshine,  and  shadow,  but  as  the 
saying  goes,  “Every  cloud  has  a 
silver  lining,”  and  so  has  our  portion 
been. 
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Joseph  Edward  Liljodahl 

Autobiographical  Data 

I,  Joseph  Edward,  was  born  at  the 
farm  home  near  Essex,  la.,  Feb.  25, 
1881.  I  remained  there  fcr  23  years. 
I  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
born  to  John  Magnus  and  Johanna 
Maria  Liljedahl. 

I  was  baptized  in  Fremant  Luth¬ 
eran  church,  Nyman,  la.,  March  8, 
1881,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  same 
church  April  5,  1896. 

I  attended  the  Lone  Star  public 
school  in  the  country  northeast  of 
Essex  as  well  as  a  parochial  school 
in  a  schoolhouse  belonging  to  the 
Fremont  Lutheran  church. 

I  studied  at  Luther  Academy,  Wa- 
hoo,  Nebr.,  from  Sept,  1897,  until 
May,  1900,  completing  the  classical 
course  at  the  school.  In  the  fall  of 
1903,  I  entered  Augustana  College 
at  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  receiving  the 
A.B.  degree  in  the  spring  of  1907. 
In  1910,  I  received  the  B.D.  from 
the  Augustana  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 

As  a  student  I  served  the  Luther¬ 
an  church  at  Port  Byron,  Ill.,  also 
the  Lutheran  churches  at  Victor  and 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  Burley  and 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  I  taught  school 
and  preached  at  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

I  was  ordained  at  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege  in  1910  on  a  call  to  Valley  City. 
N.  D.,  the  Wasa  Lutheran  church, 
Litchville,  N.  D.,  and  the  Hovda 
Lutheran  church,  Cooperstown,  N. 
D.  I  served  all  these  congregations 
from  Aug.  1,  1910,  to  Dec.  1,  1913. 

I  have  been  pastor  of  the  Imman¬ 
uel  Lutheran  church,  Salina,  Kan., 
since  Dec.  5,  1913.  During  this  time 
a  new  church  and  lc  ts  have  been  ac- 
ouired  at  a  cost  of  $88,000,  including 
thn  furnishings. 

I  was  united  in  marriage  to  Clara 
Maria  Aurelius,  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
P.  and  Ida  Aurelius,  at  Fremont, 
.Kan.,  Sept.  1,  1910.  Our  acquaint¬ 
ance  dated  back  to  school  days  at 
Luther  Academy,  1897.  Clara  is  a 
graduate  of  Luther  Academy,  Wa- 


hoo,  Nebr.,  in  the  normal  course  of 
1900.  She  studied  music  at  Bethany 
College,  Lindsborg,  Kan.,  and  served 
as  organist  in  Fremont,  Kansas. 

Clara  was  born  July  13,  1880,  at 
Pecatonica,  Ill.  She  has  also  lived 
at  Wakefield,  Nebr.,  El  Campo,  Tex., 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Fremont. 

•  Kansas. 

Clara  was  a  member  of  the  W.  M. 
S.  executive  board  from  1918-’33; 
conference  W.  M.  S.  president,  1918- 
’21;  statistician,  four  years;  vice- 
president  for  years;  district  presi¬ 
dent,  6  years.  She  organized  the 
Salina  district  junior  and  ycung 
womens’  societies,  all  these  organi¬ 
zations  meeting  in  the  parsonage. 
She  was  also  teacher  of  the  womens’ 
Bible  class  for  many,  many  years. 

I  was  vice-president  of  Kansas 
conference,  1929-’30;  president  of  the 
Kansas  conference  Luther  League 
Council,  5  years;  member  of  the 
board  cf  directors  of  Augustana 
Pension  and  Aid  Fund,  12  years; 
treasurer  of  Augustana  Luther  Lea¬ 
gue  Council,  5  years;  member  of 
board  of  directors  of  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege  since  1915;  have  held  all  the 
offices  of  the  Salina  district  and 
also  have  been  president  of  the 
Salina  Ministerial  Union. 

I  visited  Sweden  the  summer  of 
1907,  traveling  with  a  friend,  Rev. 
C.  O.  Gullen,  at  that  time  a  young 
student  like  myself.  In  Sweden,  we 
traveled  on  bicycles.  I  visited  our 
relatives  there  as  well  as  my  con¬ 
firmation  pastor,  Rev.  A.  G.  Freden. 
who  had  returned  to  Sweden  from 
America  and  who  was  preaching  in 
Stockholm. 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  I  again  vis¬ 
ited  Sweden,  the  land  of  my  parents 
as  well  as  the  Holy  Land,  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  a  wonderful  trip  of 
three  months  and  a  half,  renewing 
the  acquaintance  cf  my  relatives  in 
Sweden  for  a  few  days  as  well  as 
seeing  all  the  other  countries.  This 
trio  was  in  the  company  of  another 
pastor  and  classmate,  Rev.  Purn. 
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Joseph  Liljedahl 

By  Selma  Swanson  (sister) 

During  the  years  that  my  brother 
Joseph  has  served  Immanuel  church 
in  Salina,  Kansas,  many  and  varied 
celebrations  and  honors  have  come 
to  him  and  his  wife. 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  20,  1935, 
the  congregation  honored  them  by  a 
reception  observing  their  25th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary.  This  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  more  than  400  people.  A  fine 
program  had  been  arranged  after 
which  a  wedding  supper  was  served 
in  the  social  rooms.  Two  wonderful 
wedding  cakes  centered  the  table 
which  was  also  decorated  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  appointments  in  silver.  A 
purse  as  well  as  silverware  were 
presented  to  them.  The  writer  was 
present  at  that  happy  occasion  as 
well  as  all  their  brothers  and  sisters 
on  both  sides  of  the  family. 

Then  on  Dec.  11,  1938,  another 
celebration  was  held  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  25th  anniversary  since 


Joseph  became  pastor  of  that 
church.  It  was  a  beautiful  affair 
which  was  attended  by  450  people. 
Gifts  were  received  by  them  among 
which  was  a  beautiful  picture. 

Among  my  clippings  I  find  some 
one  has  written  this:  “Rev.  Liljedahl 
is  a  shepherd  of  souls  in  a  true 
sense.  He  faithfully  visits  the  sick 
and  the  aged.”  Also  “this  service  of 
twenty-five  years  comprises  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  history 
of  Immanuel  Lutheran  church  and 
has  been  made  possible  only  because 
of  the  splendid  co-operation  of  pas¬ 
tor  and  flock.” 

In  May,  1945,  the  congregation 
celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  by  entertaining  the  Kansas 
conference. 

Many  other  celebrations  could  be 
enumerated  such  as  many,  many 
birthday  celebrations  for  each  of 
them  which  proved  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  people. 
The  beautiful  church  and  parsonage 
are  a  monument  to  the  long  years 
of  work  in  Salina. 
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Sons  and  Daughters  of 

Frank  P.  Liljedahl 

by  Phoebe  Liljedahl  Wenstrand 


Emelia  Liljedahl 

Emelia,  being  the  oldest  child  in 
the  family,  naturally  had  more  re¬ 
sponsibilities  than  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  She  stayed  at  home  and  did 
more  than  her  share  of  the  work  at 
all  times,  but  did  it  cheerfully  and 
willingly.  After  mother  passed  away 
in  1916  she  was  father’s  constant 
companion  seeing  that  his  wants 
and  needs  were  always  supplied. 

She  was  known  to  everyone  as 
Dear  Aunt  Meal,  for  her  kind  and 
loving  disposition,  so  her  passing 
away  in  1943  left  a  lonely  place  in 
our  hearts.  Her  life  was  truly  a 
life  of  service  to  others. 

Hilma  Edholm 

Hilma,  next  in  line,  was  not 
blessed  with  the  strong  physique  of 
her  older  sister,  nevertheless  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  happiness  of 
our  home. 

She  was  talented  in  needlework 
and  music  and  loved  to  sing.  Her 
favorite  song  which  she  loved  to 
sing  was  “When  I  Shall  Meet  Him 
Face  to  Face.”  She  was  ready  and 
did  meet  Him  at  the  age  of  cnly  49 
years. 

We  miss  her  greatly  but  her 
memory  is  still  with  us. 

Oscar  Liljedahl 

Oscar,  our  only  brother,  was  nat¬ 
urally  the  favorite  of  the  family, 
but  being  the  only  boy  father  de¬ 
pended  a  great  deal  on  him,  and  as 
soon  as  Oscar  was  married  and  able 
to  take  hold  of  the  farm  mother 
and  father  moved  to  Red  Oak  to 
retire. 

Oscar  and  his  wife  Alma  still  live 
on  the  Old  Homestead  ten  miles 
south  of  Red  Oak.  They  have  one 
adopted  daughter,  Norma,  now  Mrs. 
Lester  Kempe. 


Oscar  and  Alma  Liljedahl 

by  Selma  Swanson 

Oscar,  the  only  son  of  Frank  P. 
and  Anna  Louise  Liljedahl,  was 
born  Feb.  15,  1883,  in  Page  County, 
Iowa.  He  was  confirmed  in  Fre¬ 
mont  Lutheran  church,  Nyman.  Os¬ 
car  attended  public  school  in  the 
Lone  Star  school  as  well  as  paroch¬ 
ial  school  in  the  Younggren  school- 
house.  He  also  attended  Luther  Col¬ 
lege  in  Wahoo. 

Oscar  was  married  Oct.  7,  1908, 
to  Alma  Anderson.  She  was  born 
in  Fremont,  Page  County,  la.,  Feb. 
9,  1886,  and  was  confirmed  in  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  church  , Essex.  She 
attended  school  in  the  High  Prairie 
school. 

The  writer  of  this  wrote  to  Oscar 
to  give  me  some  memories  of  his 
childhood  days,  and  he  wrote,  “I 
recall  that  my  father  used  to  call 
me  his  little  blacksmith  when  I  was 
a  small  lad,  because  I  liked  to  use 
his  tools  and  would  forget  to  bring 
them  back.  I  was  about  30  years 
old  when  mother  passed  away.  She 
was  always  so  kind,  good  natured, 
full  of  fun,  and  a  very  good  mo¬ 
ther.”  Yes,  I  can  recall  that  Annie 
always  smiled  and  many  are  the 
good  meals  we  had  in  that  home. 

Oscar  and  Alma  are  living  on  the 
farm  where  he  was  born.  He  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  three  brothers 
who  is  now  living  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  of  his  father. 

I  remember  that  years  ago  the 
farm  had  one  of  the  finest  apple 
orchards  as  well  as  a  vineyard 
where  the  grapes  grew  in  abund¬ 
ance.  All  the  clan  used  to  gather 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  eat  all  the 
grapes  they  could  possibly  wish  to 
have.  I  look  with  longing  back  to 
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those  times.  Many  were  the  gather¬ 
ings  at  this  home  where  aunt  Annie 
would  go  smiling  about,  and  uncle 
Frank  would  sit  and  smoke  his  pipe 
contentedly,  talking  at  intervals. 

I  remember,  too,  that  at  this  home 
as  well  as  at  the  home  of  the  other 
brothers,  prayer  meetings  would  be 
held  on  different  occasions,  espec¬ 
ially  after  the  Christmas  season. 
Later,  it  was  always  such  pleasant 
occasions  when  Oscar  and  Alma 
were  host  and  hostess  at  this  same 
home. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Norma, 
who  is  married  to  Lester  Kampe  of 
Essex.  They  have  two  children — 
Donovan  and  Sally. 

Oscar’s  family  are  members  of 
Fremont  Lutheran  church,  Nyman. 
He  is  one  of  the  fine  farmers  of  the 
community.  Alma  is  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  and  each  has  done  their 
share  in  the  upbuilding  of  home, 
school,  church,  and  community. 

Alma 

Alma,  another  sister,  was  a  most 
active  girl  from  childhood,  always 
bubbling  over  with  pep  and  energy. 

In  1905  she  was  married  to  Gust 
Ekedahl,  a  carpenter  by  trade.  They 
ilve  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Marcella,  now  Mrs. 
Reuben  Patterson. 

Alma  and  Gust  Ekedahl 

by  Selma  Swanson 

Alma  Theresia  was  the  third 
daughter  of  Frank  P.  and  Anna 
Louise  Liljedahl. 

She  was  born  Jan.  20,  1886,  in 
Page  County,  Iowa,  and  was  baptiz¬ 
ed  Feb.  13,  1886.  She  was  confirmed 
in  Fremont  Lutheran  church,  Ny¬ 
man,  in  1900.  She  was  married  in 
the  same  church  to  Gustaf  Ekedahl 
June  21,  1905. 

Gustaf  Ekedahl  was  born  in  Ek- 
elsjo,  Bringetofta,  Sweden,  July  17, 
1878.  He  was  confirmed  April  18, 
1892,  in  Bringetofta  parish,  Sweden, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  Sept. 
14,'  1901. 

After  their  marriage  they  moved 
to  Red  Oak,  la.,  where  they  made 


their  home  and  have  resided  ever 
since  that  time.  Gust  is  a  contractor 
and  builder  and  many  are  the  fine 
and  substantial  homes  and  buildings 
he  has  erected.  However,  he  has 
been  retired  for  some  years. 

Alma  grew,  up  in  a  lovely  home. 
She  had  wonderful  parents  who  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  make 
that  home  attractive  to  the  family 
and  friends.  They  also  gave  their 
children  every  advantage  they  wish¬ 
ed  for. 

Alma  attended  public  school  in 
the  Lone  Star  school,  only  one-half 
mile  from  the  home,  the  school  that 
started  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the 
older  Liljedahl  clan  on  their  educa¬ 
tion.  She  also  attended  parochial 
school  in  Younggren  schoolhouse. 

In  the  year  1907,  Gust  and  Alma 
enjoyed  a  trip  to  Sweden.  Gust 
wished  to  visit  his  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives,  and  Alma  wanted  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  both  her  husband’s 
people  as  well  as  the  relatives  of 
her  parents.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
rare  treat  for  both  of  them.  Besides 
the  old  home  of  Bringetofta,  they 
visited  the  Gota  canal  and  saw  other 
places  of  interest.  We  can  imagine 
the  pleasure  it  was  for  Alma  to  visit 
the  scenes  where  her  father  had 
spent  his  boyhood  days. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Marcella 
Jeanette,  who  was  born  June  3, 
1918.  She  was  baptized  by  Rev.  C. 
E.  Bengston,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  Red  Oak.  Marcella  was 
graduated  from  the  Red  Oak  High 
school.  She  is  married  to  Reuben 
Aaron  Patterson,  and  resides  in 
Oakland,  California. 

In  1947,  Gust  Ekedahl  again  visit¬ 
ed  in  Sweden  and  no  doubt  had  an 
enjoyable  time.  The  Ekedahl’s  are 
members  of  the  Bethlehem  Luther¬ 
an  church  in  Red  Oak,  where  they 
are  regular  attendants. 

Phoebe 

Phoebe,  the  youngest  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  seemingly  had  more  inclination 
fcr  schooling  than  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  After  complet¬ 
ing  grade  and  Red  Oak  high  school 
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she  attended  AUgustana  College, 
graduating  in  1911  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree. 

The  next  two  years  she  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  high  school  at  Wakefield, 
Nebraska. 

On  June  26,  1913,  she  was  married 
to  Oscar  We.nstrand,  son  of  Alfred 
Wenstrand,  Essex,  Iowa,  a  graduate 
cf  University  of  Iowa  Law  School. 

Their  family  consists  of  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

Byron  Kenneth  Wenstrand 

Byron  Kenneth,  born  in  Sheiley, 
Idaho,  Sept.  25,  1914.  He  passed 
away  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sept.  24, 
1942,  age  28  years  He  was  at  the 


time  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Kenneth,  or  Kenny,  as  he  was 
known  by  everyone,  had  a  most 
wonderful  personality  and  cheerful 
dispositicn. 

Although  born  in  Idaho  his  par¬ 
ents  moved  back  to  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
when  he  was  six  months  of  age. 
Here  he  lived  until  eight  years  old, 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  He  graduated  from  North 


High  School  Omaha,  1931,  and  was 
confirmed  at  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  in  April,  1928,  Rev.  Wilbur 
Palmquist,  paster.  In  1931,  he  mov¬ 
ed  with  his  parents  to  their  farm, 
six  miles  south  of  Red  Oak,  where 
he  lived  until  September  1941,  when 
he  took  employment  with  the  Lock* 
.  heed  Aircralt  Corporation,  Burbank, 
Calif.  In  1942,  February,  he  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  to  his  country, 
enlisting  in  the  USNR  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  as  Ele.  Mate,  3/c.  In 
June  cf  that  year,  he  became  ill 
with  a  pleurisy  infection  and  taken 
to  the  Naval  hospital  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  where,  on  Sept.  24,  the  Lord 
summoned  him  to  his  eternal  re¬ 
ward.  Kenneth  was  a  faithful  mem¬ 
ber  of  Bethlehem  Church,  Red  Oak, 
taking  active  part  in  choir,  Sunday 
School,  and  Luther  League.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  Bible,  and  im¬ 
proved  himself  by  home  study  in 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  he  also  mastered  the 
piano,  playing  many  difficult  pieces 
such  as  Moonlight  Sonata,  by  Beet¬ 
hoven.  His  sweet,  smiling  counten¬ 
ance  will  live  forever  in  the  minds, 
not  only  of  his  parents,  brother  and 
sisters,  but  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Curtis  Wenstrand 

Curtis  was  born  June  26,  1917,  at 
Red  Oak,  Iowa.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Red  Oak  High  School,  and  at 
present  a  student  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
taking  a  course  in  electrical  engin¬ 
eering. 

Marjorie  Wenstrand 

Marjorie  Louise  was  born  October 
27,  1919,  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Red  Oak  High  School 
and  a  two  years’  course  at  Cedar 
Falls.  She  taught  school  for  five 
years  in  both  country  and  city,  of 
Red  Oak.  On  July  1,  1945,  she  was 
married  to  Austin  Helgerson  of  Red 
Oak.  They  live  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  city  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
where  Austin  has  a  position  with 
the  Eastman  Corporation.  They  have 
a  son,  Ole  Terrence,  bern  August 
15,  1946. 
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Phyllis  Wenslrand 


Phyllis  Mae  was  born  April  25, 
1924,  in  Omaha,  Neb.  She  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Red  Oak  High  School,  1942, 
and  a  graduate  of  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Music  education  de¬ 
gree  June  3,  1946.  Fall  of  1946,  she 


taught  music  and  English  in  the 
High  School  at  Stanton,  Iowa,  also 
organist  cf  the  Mamrelund  Lutheran 
Church.  Phyllis  was  married  in 
May,  1947,  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Doolittle, 
in  the  Stanton  Lutheran  Church. 
They  are  living  in  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Sons  and  Daughters  of 


Gasfrif  Liljedahl 

by  Mabel  Liljedahl 


Memorial  Sketch 

OUR  MOTHER 

Lovisa  Liljedahl 

Lovisa  Liljedahl  (wife  of  G.  O. 
.Liljedahl)  was  born  March  29,  1857, 
in  Ramqvilla  forsamling,  Jonkoping, 
Lan,  Sweden.  She  was  a  real  pio¬ 
neer  mother,  without  whose  courage 
and  faith  cur  father  could  never 
have  managed.  She  was  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  Sacrificing  personal  pleasures, 
she  gave  her  loving  devotion  to  her 
family  and  in  spite  of  long  toilsome 
hours  of  hard  work  she  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  their  woes  and  to 
help  her  neighbors  in  times  of  trou¬ 
ble.  Her  sweet  personality,  her  kind 
and  understanding  nature,  her  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve,  endeared  her  to 
her  many  friends. 

She  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and 
endeavored  to  instill  those  ideals  in 
the  minds  of  her  children,  even  as 
early  as  when  they  were  taught 
their  first  prayers  at  her  knee.  As 
years  passed,  her  labors  of  love 
seemed  too  much  for  her  strength. 
Thinking  a  change  of  climate  would 
help  her  recuperate,  my  father  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  Colorado  Springs. 
However,  the  change  was  too  much 
for  her  and  in  a  few  days  she  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  45  an  July  15, 
1902.  In  suite  of  her  suffering,  she 
was  always  patient  and  sweet  and 
never  complained.  God  bless  her 
memory. 


Claus  Lilj'diahl 

Claus  Liljedahl,  one  cf  the  most 
well  known  stock  raisers  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  married  Miss  An¬ 
na  Drott  in  1920.  They  went  on  a 
honeymoon  trio  to  Sweden.  While 
there,  they  visited  many  cc  usins. 
r.nd  their  grandparent’s  home,  and 
also  had  an  enjoyable  visit  with 
Anna’s  aged  mother.  Two  children 


were  born  into  this  home.  Little 
Lorene  stayed  only  nine  months  to 
brighten  their  home.  Raymond,  a 


Raymond  Liljedahl 


Pfc.  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  now  over 
in  Germany  doing  his  part  for  his 
country  in  World  War  II.  December 
30,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Violet 
Ann  Kennedy  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Luther  Liljedahl 

Luther  Liljedahl  was  married  in 
1911  to  Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Holmes. 
He  was  very  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  started  farming  on  the  old 
heme  place.  After  a  short  illness 
he  passed  away  in  1935  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four.  From  this  marriage 
there  were  two  children,  Leona 
Louise  and  Carrol  Gustaf.  Leona, 
a  graduate  of  Augustana  college, 
married  Reverend  Ragnar  Kastman, 
now  serving  at  Madrid,  Iowa.  There 
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Carrol  Liljedahl 


are  two  great-grandchildren,  Kris¬ 
tine  and  Karin  Kay.  Father  al¬ 
ways  hcped  that  at  least  one  of  his 
children  would  help  spread  the  gos¬ 
pel,  so  through  this  branch  his  pray¬ 
ers  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  Carrol, 
who  is  now  a  T/Sgt.  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  A.  C.,  in  Florida,  was  married 
to  Miss  Irene  Reid  in  1944.  They 
have  daughter,  Caryl  iLouise.  born 
May  3,  1947. 

Memorial  Sketch 

Luther  Liljedahl,  born  November 
1,  1879,  was  a  quiet  and  conscien¬ 
tious  lad,  and  as  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  he  became  an  ambiticus 
worker  and  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  his  community. 
Work  seemed  to  be  his  hobby.  He 
never  spared  himself.  He  took  pride 
in  making  his  farm  produce  some 
of  the  best  crops  in  Icwa  and  often 
his  cattle  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
market.  He  expected  the  best  from 
eyeryone  and  often  when  things  did 
not  go  right  he  had  a  very  hasty 
temper  but  he  was  equally  ready  to 
forgive. 


Luther  was  married  to  Anna  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Holmes  on  April  26,  1911.  He 
was  a  devoted  father  to  his  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Lecna  and  Carrol,  and  very 
loyal  to  his  family.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  the  Fremont  Luther¬ 
an  church  and  served  as  a  trustee 
for  20  years.  He  never  was  too  busy 
to  have  daily  devotions  in  his  home 
and  he  was  kind  and  considerate  to 
those  who  worked  for  him.  He  was 
a  schcol  board  director  for  many 
years.  He  was  always  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  in  his  auiet  way  he  won  a 
host  of  friends,  for  everyone  trusted 
him  and  felt  he  was  a  true  friend. 
After  a  few  months  of  illness  he 
passed  away  March  14,  1935,  at  the 
age  of  56  years.  His  going  left  a 
real  vacancy  in  the  community 
where  he  had  spent  his  entire  life. 

Memorial  Sketch 

Ida  Albertine  Liljedahl  was  born 
in  Nyman  Page  county,  Iowa,  April 
13,  1882. 

Her  life  was  truly  sacrificed  in 
service  for  others.  She  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  mother  passed 
away  and  being  the  c  ldest  daughter 
in  the  family  she  inherited  all  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  run¬ 
ning  a  household.  She  never  re¬ 
sented  it.  In  her  quiet,  efficient  way 
she  adopted  the  entire  family  of 
eight  and  mothered  the  youngest 
sister  and  brother  especially.  She 
liked  to  design  clothes. 

Ida  liked  music,  played  the  piano, 
sang  in  the  choir,  taught  Sunday 
School,  and  was  a  faithful  member 
cf  the  Lutheran  church,  in  Iowa  as 
well  as  in  California.  With  her 
ready  sympathy,  and  wise  counsel¬ 
ing,  she  furnished  the  inspiration 
for  many  things  the  other  members 
of  the  family  attempted  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

She  was  a  natural  bom  nurse  and 
never  seemed  happier  than  when 
doing  something  for  someone  who 
was  sick.  The  last  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  father’s  passing  she  overdid  and 
in  1918  was  advised  to  go  west  for 
her  health.  The  next  five  years 
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were  spent  in  Pasadena,  California. 
Although  in  failing  health  her  sun¬ 
ny  and  cheerful  disposition  was  al- 


John  FLrin 


ways  an  inspiration  to  her  many 
friends.  However,  cn  August  1, 

1924,  she  passed  away  very  sudden¬ 
ly  at  the  age  of  42  years. 

Amanda  Florin 

Amanda  Liljedahl  married  Mr. 
Walter  Florin  in  1920.  Their  home 
was  blessed  with  two  boys,  John 
Wilbert  and  Walter  Fredrick.  In 

1925,  their  father  passed  away,  and 
soon  after  that,  they  came  with 
their  mother  to  Pasadena,  Calif,  and 
made  their  home  with  their  aunt 
Mabel.  In  1942,  their  mother  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Both 
the  boys  are  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  John  Wilbert  Mo.  M.  M.  2 
/c,  is  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  was  awarded  the 
bronze  star  for  bravery.  Walter, 
Pfc,  is  with  the  army  in  Germany 
and  was  recently  awarded  the  ex¬ 
pert  infantrymans’  badge. 

Memorial  Sketch 

Amanda  Liljedahl  Florin,  born 
April  3,  1884,  was  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Nyman  and  Red 
Oak,  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  Having  a  good  contralto  voice 
she  was  a  faithful  choir  member  for 
many  years.  In  Pasadena  she  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Women’s  chorus.  She 
taught  Sunday  School  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  missionary  soci¬ 
ety.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers  organization  and  also 
assisted  the  Boy  Scout  group.  An¬ 
other  interest  was  the  Red  Cross 
work.  Amanda  was  married  in  1920 
to  Walter  Florin,  a  Red  Oak  busi¬ 
nessman.  Then,  in  1925,  he  passed 
away  suddenly  after  a  week’s  ill¬ 
ness.  With  her  two  small  sons,  John 
Wilbert  and  Walter  Frederick,  she 
c^me  to  Pasadena  in  1926  where  she 
resided  until  her  death.  After  a  few 
week’s  illness  she  passed  away  Dec. 
30,  1942.  She  was  a  devoted  mother 
and  an  ideal  homemaker. 

Memorial  Sketch 

Hannah,  born  June  22,  1886,  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  when  she 
passed  away  after  only  a  few 
months  of  illness.  She  was  an  at- 
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tractive  girl  with  a  sweet  personal¬ 
ity.  She  excelled  as  a  student,  was 
faithful  and  conscientious  in  all  her 
work,  was  beloved  by  her  class¬ 
mates  and  friends  and  adored  by 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  Why  she 
had  to  leave  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  life.  She  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  go  home  to  her  Heavenly 
Father.  After  many  long  hours  call¬ 
ing  to  Him  to  come  quickly,  she  had 
her  wish  fulfilled  and  left  us  on 
May  29,  1902. 

Carl  Liljedahl 

Carl  Liljedahl,  a  farmer  for  many 
years  and  new  an  authority  on  farm 
management,  was  married  in  1913 
to  Miss  Edith  Elfreda  Fridolph. 
There  were  three  children, 


Wilfred  Spong 

Annette  Marie,  Merril,  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Elaine.  Little  Merril  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  five  years.  An¬ 
nette,  a  graduate  of  Wahoo  College, 
married  T/Sgt.  Wilfred  A.  Spong, 
at  present  in  Georgia.  A  little  boy, 
named  Merril  John,  was  bi  rn  into 
this  family.  Elaine,  a  graduate  of 


Omaha  Business  School,  is  now 
employed  in  Omaha. 

Elmer  Liljedahl 

Dr.  Elmer  Liljedahl  attended  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  where  he 
received  a  B.A.  degree  and  also  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1915. 
He  received  a  medical  degree  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1918.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  director  of  x-ray  department 
at  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Olm¬ 
sted  Hospital,  Los  Angeles.  He  has 
written  several  articles  for  publica¬ 
tion.  One  cf  .his  most  well-known 
articles  was  published  in  the  Urol- 
logis  and  Cutaneous  Review  under 
the  heading  “X-Radiation  In  the 
Firm  of  Infections.”  In  1923,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Ann 
Franklin,  who  was  a  night  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Davis  Fisher  Sanitar¬ 
ium,  'now  the  Crawford  Long  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Two 
grandchildren,  Patricia  Jane  and 
Nancy  Ann,  were  born  into  this 
family.  The  former  is  attending 
Stanford,  and  the  latter,  University 
of  California,  at  the  present  time. 
Patricia  was  married  to  Wesley  En- 
kema,  July  12,  1947. 

Mabel  Liljedahl 

Mabel  Liljedahl  obtained  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  Iowa  State  College  in 
1918  and  an  M.  A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  in 
1930.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha  national  sorority 
and  in  1938  was  co  author  of  an  ed¬ 
ucational  work  book  used  a  great 
deal  in  our  High  schools  and  in  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  She  seemea 
to  inherit  her  father’s  lc  ve  for  ad¬ 
venture.  One  summer,  she  enjoyed 
a  trip  to  Europe,  visited  Sweden  and 
got  a  thrill  seeing  her  parent’s  birth¬ 
place,  and  then  flew  across  the 
channel  to  England.  Another  sum¬ 
mer,  she  visited  Alaska.  One  year, 
she  traveled  on  a  world  tour  for 
nine  months.  Later,  she  spent  a 
summer  in  Hawaii.  At  present,  she 
is  in  charge  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  at  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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The  Family  of 

Anna  Christina  Johnson 

by  Selma  Swanson 


Alfred  Johnson 

Alfred  was  the  oldest  son  of  Jo¬ 
han  and  Anna  Christina  Johnson. 
Not  having  any  available  dates  I  do 
not  know  his  exact  birthday.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  information  he  came  to 
America  with  his  mother,  three 
brothers  and  a  sister  in  1879. 

He  was  married  about  1882  to 
Miss  Hulda  Stenholm,  whose  home 
was  northeast  of  Fremont  Lutheran 
church,  Nyman,  Iowa.  The  writer  of 
this  was  at  the  wedding  with  her 
parents,  sister  and  a  brother.  Al¬ 
though  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  6  or  7  years  of  age,  I  recall 
that  the  bride  wore  a  blue  satin 
dress  and  veil,  and  in  my  childish 
eyes,  looked  very  beautiful.  I  also 
remember  she  was  very  young, 
much  younger  than  Alfred. 

After  marriage  they  went  to  Ne¬ 
braska  where  they  obtained  home¬ 
stead.  I  think  they  lived  around 
Concord,  Wausa  and  Bloomfield  all 
their  lives. 

About  1933  I  visited  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  their  home  and  saw 
Alfred  the  first  time  since  I  was  a 
child.  He  was  then  in  his  80th  year, 
I  believe.  I  later  saw  Hulda  in 
Sioux  City.  Both  have  now  passed 
away. 

They  had  11  children.  All  are  still 
living:  Mrs.  Edith  Vanness,  Mrs.  De¬ 
lia  Olson,  Mabel  Johnson,  George, 
Virgil,  Lester,  Elof,  Archie,  Clar¬ 
ence,  Mrs.  Pearl  Robinson  and  Ed¬ 
ward. 

The  only  one  about  whom  I  can 
give  any  information  is  Edward.  He 
was  born  March  18,  1897.  He  was 
baptized  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  Hartingtcn  and  attended 
normal  school  in  Springfield,  S.  D., 
State  Normal  at  Chadron,  and  tire 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  taught 


school  for  20  years.  During  the  war 
He  was  with  the  United  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  taught  at  the  Aer¬ 
onautical  Institute.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  school  superintendent  at 
Pickrell,  Neb.  His  wife  was  also  a 
teacher.  They  have  a  daughter.  She 
graduated  from  College  View  High 
school  as  salutatorian  and  received 
a  scholarship  from  Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  University.  She  attended  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  later 
did  war  work  in  Washington.  She 
is  now  manager  of  a  dress  shop  in 
Chicago. 

This  large  family  are  the  grand¬ 
children  of  the  grand  woman  who 
pioneered  on  Nebraska  prairies. 
Now  nearly  all  are  living  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  state  where  there  was  once 
nothing  but  the  wide  open  spaces. 

Gusaf  Adolph  Johnson 

Gustaf  Adolph  Johnson,  second 
son  of  Mrs.  Anna  Christina  Johnson, 
was  born  in  Hvetlanda,  Sweden, 
March  8,  1860.  He  came  to  America 
in  1879  with  his  mother,  four  broth¬ 
ers  and  a  sister. 

He  first  lived  for  three  years  near 
Red  Oak,  Iowa,  later  moving  to  Ne¬ 
braska,  locating  on  a  farm  south  of 
Concord. 

He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Clara 
Stone  Feb.  19,  1898.  They  lived  on 
his  farm  two  years  and  then  moved 
to  Wayne  where  they  resided  until 
his  death  Jan.  14,  1 04:5.  He  had  a 
stepdaughter,  Ellen  Stone,  who 
passed  away  a  few  years  before  his 
wife  who  died  about  1940. 

Gust,  as  he  was  called  by  every¬ 
one,  was  very  good  and  kind  to  his 
wife  and  the  stepdaughter  who  was 
sick  for  a  lung  time.  He  was  de¬ 
voted  to  his  wife.  I  recall  my  last 
visit  there  while  she  was  living. 
They  walked  with  us  to  our  car 
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hand  in  hand,  and  he  led  her  as  if 
she  were  a  child. 

He  lived  alone  after  his  wife’s 
death  and  was  found  dead  sitting 
;by  his  table.  He  passed  away  Jan. 
14,  1945,  at  the  age  of  85  years,  and 
is  resting  in  Wayne  Greenwood 
cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

Oscar  Johnson 

Oscar  Johnson  was  born  in  Swe¬ 
den.  I  do  not  know  his  age  definite¬ 
ly  but  he  was  about  17  years  of  age 
when  he  passed  away  in  July,  1880, 
just  two  weeks  after  my  sister  Ida, 
who  was  about  the  same  age.  He 
had  also  contracted  typhoid  fever, 
and  he  died  in  my  parental  home. 
I  am  not  certain  but  I  have  the  im¬ 
pression  he  died  before  his  mother 
came  to  this  country. 

He  is  buried  in  Fremont,  Nyman, 
Iowa,  in  the  beautiful  Mt.  Hope 
cemetery  beside  his  mother  and 
brother,  Fred. 

Frederick  Ferdinand  Johnson 

Frederick  Johnson  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Mrs.  Anna  Stina  Johnson. 

He  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1866. 
He  came  to  America  in  1875.  He 
was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Fremont,  Nyman,  Iowa, 
in  the  same  class  as  my  sister  Ida. 
This  proves  the  fact  that  he  came 
here  before  his  mother. 

Fred,  as  he  was  always  called, 
spent  his  days  in  Iowa  around  Fre¬ 
mont.  He  had  splendid  business 
acumen  so  at  the  age  of  about  30 
years  he  had  bought  a  farm  near 
Elliott,  Iowa,  with  a  nice,  comforta¬ 
ble  home  built  and  almost  ready  for 
his  bride. 

Seven  weeks  after  his  marriage  to 
Cora  Peterson  of  the  Fremont  com¬ 
munity,  before  the  couple  were  able 
to  move  into  their  new  home,  he 
was  taken  sick  and  brought  by  a 
friend  to  his  uncle,  Gustaf  Liljedahl. 
and  there  he  died  at  the  age  of  32 
years,  9  months,  and  1  day. 

He  lies  buried  in  Mt.  Hope  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Fremcnt,  Nyman,  Iowa,  be¬ 
side  his  mother  and  his  brother, 


Oscar  Johnson.  He  was  in  our  home 
so  much  that  he  seemed  more  like 
a  brother  than  a  cousin. 

Victor  Ambrosious  Johnson 

Victor  Ambrosius  Johnson,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mrs.  Anna  Chris¬ 
tina  Johnson,  was  born  in  Jonko- 
pings,  lan  Sweden,  April  4,  1868.  He 
died  Feb.  19,  1945. 

Victor  came  to  this  country  with 
his  mother  when  just  a  small  boy 
of  11  years.  He  and  his  mother  lived 
in  our  home  for  a  time. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  he  did 
do,  but  very  likely  he  attended 
school  and  did  any  kind  of  work  he 
was  able  to  do.  No  wonder  my  aunt 
helped  him,  her  baby,  most.  Victor 
succeeded  financially  both  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  in  Iowa,  no  doubt  with 
the  help  of  his  mother. 

Victor  made  a  trip  to  Sweden  in 
the  early  1900’s.  He  liked  the  coun¬ 
try  so  well  that  when  he  returned 
to  America  he  sold  his  farm  and 
went  back  to  Sweden  where  he 
purchased  a  farm.  In  Sweden  he 
met  and  married  a  girl  by  the  name 
of  Olga  Carlson.  It  was  said  that 
she  did  not  want  to  leave  Sweden, 
so  for  that  reason  Victor  decided  to 
remain  there.  They  had  a  son,  Ro¬ 
land,  born  July,  1919,  who  lives  in 
Sweden. 

Sophie  and  Victor  Forsberg 

Sophie  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Anna  Christina  Johnson.  She  was 
born  in  Hvetlands,  Sweden. 

She  was  married  to  Victor  Fors¬ 
berg  in  May,  1887.  At  first  they 
lived  with  Gust,  her  brother,  until 
October,  when  tfiey  moved  info 
their  own  home  that  Victor  had 
built  on  the  80  acres  of  land  which 
he  had  bought.  Later,  they  pur¬ 
chased  an  additional  80  acres  of 
land. 

I  remember  Sophie  as  a  young 
lady.  She  used  to  come  to  our  home 
cn  visits.  We  were  always  glad  be¬ 
cause  she  brought  us  such  pretty 
presents.  She  was  a  fine  needle 
woman.  My  own  mother  used  to 
love  to  have  her  come  because  she 
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said  Sophie  was  “the  nicest  young 
girl.”  I  recall  Sophie’s  visiting  in 
my  home  in  Sioux  City  together 
with  her  sons,  and  a  visit  I  made 
in  her  home. 

They  had  two  sons,  Arthur  and 
Emil,  and  four  grandchildren.  They, 
too,  had  a  part  in  building  Nebras¬ 
ka.  Their  home  was  northeast  of 
Concord  and  their  son,  Arthur,  now 
owns  that  farm.  Sophie  passed 
away  Sept.  1929,  and  is  resting  in 
the  Concord,  Neb.,  cemetery.  Victor 
is  still  living  in  Concord. 

Emil  Forsberg 


Emil  Sigfrid  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Sophie  and  Victor  Forsberg.  He 
was  born  on  their  farm  home  Aug. 


Harold  Forsberg 


8,  1889,  in  Cedar  county,  Nebraska. 

Emil  was  married  to  Gertrude 
Peterson  May  7,  1919,  at  Wayne, 
Nebr.  They  have  four  children. 
They  are  living  on  a  farm  south  of 
Laurel,  Nebr.  On  March  16,  1926, 
Emil  met  death  through  an  accident 
just  as  they  had  moved  into  a  fine 
new  home.  Mrs.  Forsberg  has  since 
carried  on  alone. 

A  son,  David  Sigfrid,  was  born 
Sept.  9,  1920.  He  was  married  to 
Louise  Carpenter  March  5,  1942,  and 
they  have  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl.  They  live  on  a  farm  at  Graet- 
tinger,  Iowa. 

A  daughter,  Myrtle  Christina,  and 
twin  son,  Melvin  Victor,  were  born 
Sept.  19,  1922. 

Harold  Eugene  was  born  April  23, 
1925. 

All  the  children  attended  grade 
school  in  the  country.  Harold  join¬ 
ed  the  army  March  20,  1945,  and 
was  discharged  Oct.  15,  1946.  He 
was  a  dental  technician,  rank  T/4. 

Myrtle  Melvin,  and  Harold  are 
still  in  the  home. 

Arthur  Forsberg 

Arthur  E.,  the  second  son  of  So¬ 
phie  and  Victor  Forsberg,  was  born 
Feb.  3,  1892,  at  the  farm  home  near 
Concord,  Neb.  Arthur  attended 
country  school  and  helped  his  father 
on  the  farm.  He  was  married  to 
Lillian  M.  Lundquist  of  Concord, 
who  was  born  Oct.  29,  1899. 

They  were  married  June  12,  1929, 
in  Concord.  After  their  marriage 
they  moved  to  his  parental  home 
and  have  continued  living  on  the 
old  home  place.  It  is  surely  a  fine 
thing  for  the  son  to  continue  on  the 
same  farm  for  that  length  of  time. 

They  have  a  fine  farm  and  home. 
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The  Grandchildren  of 


John  Magnus  Liljeclahl 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES 


John  Mauriiz 

by  Selma  Swanson 

John  Mauritz  Liljedahl  was  born 
Oct.  2,  1890,  on  the  farm  home  of 
his  parents,  Charles  and  Emma  Lil¬ 
jedahl,  located  in  West  Township. 
About  1892  his  parents  moved  to 
Elliott,  Iowa,  where  Mauritz  began 
his  public  school  work.  In  the  sum¬ 
mers  he  came  to  the  home  of  his 
grandfather  and  then  attended  paro¬ 
chial  school.  We  all  thought  it  was 
so  wonderful  to  have  him  in  our 
home  with  us;  his  grandfather  es¬ 
pecially  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
he  was  company  for  us  all.  No 
doubt  he  thought  his  aunts  were 
very  strict  with  him  but  he  did 
lenrn  some  Swedish,  which  his 
grandfather  thought  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary. 

When  his  parents  moved  to  Es¬ 
sex,  he  attended  school  there  and 
later  went  to  Luther  Academy,  Wa- 
hoo.  After  that  he  also  attended 
school  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

He  was  confirmed  in  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church,  Essex,  about  1904. 

In  June,  1915,  Mauritz  married 
Irene  Hagglund.  Irene,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lenus  and  Alice  Hagglund, 
was  born  Jan.  14,  1890,  near  Essex, 
and  attended  grade  and  high  school 
there.  She  too  attended  Iowa  State 
College  and  taught  school  for  a 
time. 

J.  M.’s  and  Irene’s  first  home  was 
on  a  farm  northeast  of  Essex.  Their 
first  child,  a  son,  Rodney,  was  born 
on  this  farm  March  18,  1916,  and 
passed  away  in  Missouri  Valley, 
Feb.  26,  1943. 

In  a  couple  of  years  J.  M.  and 
Irene  built  a  beautiful  home  a  few 
miles  west  of  their  first  home  and 
here  the  second,  Bruce,  was  born. 
He  attended  grade  and  high  school 
at  Essex  and  Missouri  Valley,  la., 


Bruce  LFjedahl 


and  later  went  to  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  married  to  Harriet 
Peck  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  August  30, 

1941.  They  have  a  daughter,  Nancy 
Lee,  born  Sept.  29,  1944.  After  the 
war  broke  out,  Bruce  enlisted  and 
received  his  commission  Oct.,  1943. 
He  was  a  liberation  pilot  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  flew  37  missions, 
some  very  long  and  always  over 
water.  He  was  discharged  June, 
1945.  Bruce  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  Aug.  30,  1946,  at  Iowa  State 
College. 

Ralph,  their  third  son,  was  born 
Oct.  17,  1920.  He  also  attended 
grade  and  high  school  at  Missouri 
Valley.  He  was  married  July  3, 

1942,  to  Betty  Wade  of  Missouri 
Valley.  They  have  a  daughter,  Ny- 
la  Rae,  born  Dec.  6,  1944,  and  a  son, 
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Ralph  Liljedahl 


Roger  Wade,  born  Nov.  17,  1946. 
Ralph  joined  the  marines  May,  1944. 
He  was  wounded  in  his  shoulder 
and  arm  on  Okinawa,  May  1945,  and 
was  hospitalized  for  13  months.  He 
was  discharged  June,  1946.  When 
at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital  he 
received  the  Purple  Heart  award. 
At  present  he  is  farming  in  Missouri 
Valley,  Iowa. 

Louis,  the  fourth  son,  was  born 
March  23,  1929.  He  attended  the 
grade  and  high  school  in  Missouri 
Valley,  and  he  is  now  attending 
Iowa  State  College. 

Lenus,  the  fifth  son,  was  bor.n 
Jan.  1,  1932.  He  is  at  home,  attend¬ 
ing  the  Missouri  Valley  High  school. 

In  1937  the  family  moved  from 
Essex  to  Missouri  Valley  where  they 
are  now  living. 

Mauritz  is  a  fine  farmer,  and  he 
and  Irene  have  reared  a  family,  of 
which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

Harry  LPjedahl 

by  Ona  Liljedahl 

Harry,  the  second  son  of  Charlie 
and  Emma  Liljedahl,  was  born  Dec. 


30,  1893,  near  Coburg,  Iowa.  When  a 
small  boy,  he  moved  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Eliott,  la.  Later  the  family 
moved  to  Essex  where  his  father 
purchased  a  farm  and  where  Harry 
grew  to  manhood. 

He  attended  Essev  public  school 
and  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1912  at  the  age  of  18.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  John’s  church, 
being  confirmed  Jan.  16,  1894.  He 
attended  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
in  1914  and  1915.  He  served  in  the 
army  in  the  first  World  war  from 
Sept.  5,  1918,  to  Dec.  11,  1918.  He 
was  training  to  be  an  officer  when 
the  war  ended.  After  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge,  he  returned  to 
Essex. 

He  married  Ona  Martha  Parker 
on  March  19,  1919,  in  Omaha,  Neb. 
They  lived  on  a  farm  3  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Essex  where  they  resided  for 
25  years.  They  raised  a  family  of 
five  children:  Meralyn  Ruth,  born 
April  3,  1920;  Elvin  Parker,  born 
Oct.  11,  1921;  Maida  Louise,  born 
Feb.  14,  1924;  Charles  Clyde,  born 
Nov.  22,  1929;  and  Ermal  Edwin, 
born  Jan.  18,  1934. 

Because  of  failing  health,  Harry 
had  a  farm  sale  in  Feb.,  1944,  after 
which  the  family  moved  to  Essex. 
Harry  left  for  Phoenix,  Arizona,  aft¬ 
er  he  and  Ona  celebrated  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary.  He  purchased 
a  home  for  the  family  in  Phoenix, 
and  the  family  joined  him  there  in 
June,  1944.  He  is  now  employed 
with  Guerin  Implement  Company. 
His  health  is  improving,  and  he  is 
gaining  weight. 

Ona  Parker  was  born  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ia.„  Sept.  16,  1896.  She 
grew  to  girlhood  at  Livingston,  la. 
When  a  young  girl  she  moved  with 
her  parents  to  Cambridge,  Neb., 
where  she  attended  her  first  year 
of  high  school.  When  a  sophomore, 
she  moved  to  Shenandoah,  la.,  and 
finished  her  high  school,  graduating 
with  the  class  of  1917.  During  the 
summer  of  1914  she  met  Harry,  and 
this  romance  continue^  until  1919 
when  she  became  his  bride.  She  is 
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now  at  Phoenix  in  the  new  home. 
At  home  are  Maida  and  Ermal  as 
well  as  their  granddaughter,  Jo  El¬ 
len,  who  has  brought  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  her  grandparents. 

Meralyn  Ruth  attended  Essex 
grade  and  high  school,  graduating 
from  high  school  May  13,  1937.  She 
was  married  to  Alfred  Swenson 
June  13,  1937.  They  established  a 
home  at  Coburg,  la.,  where  they 
lived  three  years.  In  1940  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  at  Ravenwood,  Mo., 
and  located  there  three  years.  After 
building  up  their  farm  to  a  profit¬ 
able  basis,  they  purchased  Porter’s 
Lake,  near  Essex,  where  they  re¬ 
modeled  their  home  the  past  year. 
Meralyn  and  Alfred  have  a  son, 
Eugene. 

Elvin  Parker  attended  Essex  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  graduated  from  the 
high  school  May,  1939.  He  helped 
his  father  on  the  farm  until  he  went 


Elvin  Liljedahl 


sent  to  Camp  Dodge,  la.,  for  induc¬ 
tion.  .Before  leaving  for  his  basic 
into  the  army  in  Sept.,  1942.  He  was 


training,  he  married  Darlene  Marie 
Pritchard,  Sept.  16,  1942.  He  spent 
three  weeks  at  Drew  Field,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  five  months’  radio  training. 
Upon  returning  to  Florida,  he  con¬ 
tracted  scarlet  fever  which  settled 
in  his  back,  and  he  spent  7  or  8 
months  in  the  hospital.  The  doctors 
tried  several  kinds  of  braces  on  his 
back.  He  was  sent  home  on  a  recup¬ 
eration  furlough.  His  wife  went 
with  him  back  to  Florida  where  he 
was  stationed  until  he  was  sent  ov- 
ereas  July  8,  1944.  He  was  stationed 
on  the  island  of  Aahu  in  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands,  and  just  after  V-J  day 
he  was  sent  to  Okinawa.  He  left 
there  Jan.  18,  1946,  and  received  his 
discharge  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  Feb.  6,  1946.  He  returned  to 
Emerson,  la.,  where  his  wife  is  liv¬ 
ing.  They  have  rented  a  160  acre 
farm  near  Norwich,  la.  They  have 
a  son,  Larry  Lee. 

Maida  Louise  graduated  from  the 
Essex  high  school  in  May,  1942.  She 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
worked  for  six  menths  in  the  FBI 
office.  She  returned  to  Essex  and 
lived  with  her  parents  until  1944, 
when  she  went  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  She  married  Gunner  O’Brien 
of  Warrington,  England,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  U.  S.  on  a  special 
missicn.  They  have  a  daughter,  born 
Nov.  27,  1945.  Maida  and  Jo  Ellen 
lived  with  her  parents  in  Phoenix 
and  in  May,  1947,  Maida  married 
Michael  Connor. 

Charles  Clyde  attended  Essex 
public  schools  until  he  was  a  junior 
in  high  school  when  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Phoenix.  When  a  jun¬ 
ior,  he  attended  Glendale  Union 
high  school.  The  following  year  ho 
returned  to  Essex  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school.  While  there 
he  lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swenson. 

Ermal  Edwin  also  attended  Essex 
grade  school  until  his  fifth  year 
when  he  entered  Alhambra  public 
schot.  1  in  Phoenix.  He  is  living  with 
his  parents  in  Phoenix. 
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Julius  Frederick 

Julius  Frederick  Liljedahl  was  the 
third  son  of  Charles  and  Emma  C. 
Liljedahl.  He  was  born  Dec.  21, 
18957  on  his  father’s  farm  near  El¬ 
liott.  He  was  baptized  in  Elliott  by 
Rev.  Halland. 

He  was  yet  a  small  lad  when  his 
parents  moved  back  to  Essex,  la., 
to  make  their  home.  Here  he  at¬ 
tended  grade  and  high  school,  later 
attending  Iowa  State  College.  He 
was  confirmed  in  St.  John’s  Luther¬ 
an  church  Aug.  13,  1911. 

In  1918,  he  went  into  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  World  war.  When  he 
was  discharged  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  the  family  farm 
home  near  Essex. 

Julius  was  married  to  Mamie  An¬ 
dersen  Feb.  18,  1920.  They  began 
their  manned  life  on  the  home 
place  of  his  parents  inasmuch  as  his 
father  and  mother  had  retired  from 
active  management  of  the  farm. 
Here  they  spent  many  years,  and 
in  this  home  their  four  children 
were  born. 

Mamie,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Anderson,  of  Essex, 
was  born  Feb.  14,  1898.  She  too 
was  reared  near  Essex.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  Essex  high  school,  she 
studied  at  Iowa  State  College. 

Weymer  Eldon,  the  oldest  sen, 
was  born  Nov.  28,  1922.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Coburg  high  school  May, 
1940  and  from  Red  Oak  Junior 
College  May,  1942.  He  also  attended 
Drake  University.  Sept.,  1942,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
While  in  the  service,  he  trained  as 
a  navigator  and  was  commissioned 
as  a  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the 
8th  Air  Force,  stationed  in  England. 
He  took  part  in  bombing  attacks  on 
rail  centers  in  Berlin,  and  oil  re¬ 
fineries  at  Hamburg,  Ruhland,  and 
Ludwigshaven,  the  docks  at  Bre¬ 
men,  German  naval  vessels  at  Kiel, 
the  tank  depot  at  Hanover,  and  rail¬ 
road  yards  at  Dresden,  Cottbus. 
Hanover  and  Cologne.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  Oct.,  1945.  At  present  he  is 
attending  the  University  of  Iowa. 


Weymer  Liljedahl 


Weymer  was  married  Aug.  31,  1947, 
to  Elaine  Nelson  at  Nyman,  Iowa. 

Donald  Frederick,  the  second  son, 
was  born  Aug.  16,  1927.  He  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church, 
Essex,  and  confirmed  May  31,  1942. 
He  attended  Essex  grade  school  and 
was  graduated  from  Gobu^*1  nigh 
school,  May,  1945,  where  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Honor  So¬ 
ciety. 

Janice  Nell,  the  only  daughter  in 
the  family,  was  born  Jan.  14,  1931. 
She  was  baptized  in  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  church  on  confirmed  April 
14,  1946.  She  attended  school  at 
Ccburg,  la.,  and  Red  Oak,  la.,  high 
school.  She  studies  piano  and  cello. 

Gerald  Vance  was  born  June  27, 
1935.  He  is  now  attending  school 
in  Coburg. 

Julius  and  Mamie  are  rearing  a 
fine  family  and  are  now  living  on 
the  Luther  Liljedahl  farm. 

Paul  Theodore 

Paul  Theodore  Liljedahl,  the  4th 
son  of  Charles  and  Emma  Carlson 
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iLiljedahl,  was  born  at  Elliott,  la., 
Febr.  10,  1898  but  moved  at  an  early 
age  to  Essex  when  his  parents 
bought  the  farm  a  mile  or  so  north 
of  that  town.  He  attended  the  Es¬ 
sex  public  school  and  graduated 
from  the  Essex  high  school  in  1917. 
He  was  active  in  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  St.  John’s  Luther¬ 
an  choir  and  the  Essex  band  and  al¬ 
so  participated  in  athletics  to  some 
extent  in  high  school. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he 
helped  his  father  run  the  600-acre 
farm.  Julius  and  Harry  had  joined 
the  armed  forces  of  their  country  of 
World  war  I.  When  they  returned 
home  in  1918  just  before  Christmas, 
Paul  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college.  He  started  at  Bethany  col¬ 
lege  in  1919  but  transferred  to  Iowa 
State  college  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
and  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
1922. 

While  at  Iowa  State  college  he 
participated  in  band,  orchestra  and 
Mens’  glee  club,  "holding  first  chair 
in  the  horn  section  for  two  years. 
He  was  elected  to  Phi  Mu  Alpha, 
National  Honorary  Musical  Frater¬ 
nity  in  1922  and  was  also  associated 
with  the  social  fraternity  that  sub¬ 
sequently  became  Phi  Kappa  Tau, 
a  national  fraternity. 

After  graduation  he  taught  at  Sid¬ 
ney,  la.,  for  one  year.  He  then  mar¬ 
ried  Beatrice  Duvall  and  taught  in 
Winslow,  Arizona.  Two  children 
were  born,  Amy  Lue  Liljedahl  in 
1924  and  Paula  Jean  Liljedahl  in 
1926.  The  family  then  moved  to 
Mcm&nce,  Ill.,  where  Paul  was  high 
school  principal,  science  instructor 
and  band  director  for  16  years. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers’ 
college  called  him  to  take  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  in  the  early  part  of 
World  war  II  and  in  1943  he  was 
called  to  Nebraska  State  Teachers’ 
college  to  teach  physics  to  AAF  ca¬ 
dets  in  the  training  department. 
When  this  program  terminated  in 
1944,  he  moved  to  Mapleton,  la.,  a 
town  of  2000,  where  he  became 
superintendent  of  schools  and  is  in 


that  position  at  the  present  time. 

Paul  attended  several  colleges  and 
universities.  He  has  a  masters’  de¬ 
gree  from  Northwestern  university, 
Evanston,  Ill.  He  also  took  work  at 
the  Universities  of  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers’  col¬ 
lege  at  Macomb. 

Amy  Lue  Liljedahl,  his  eldest 
daughter,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Jackson¬ 
ville.  She  studies  art  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  Institute  and  at  present  is 
working  at  DeKalb,  Ill.  Paula  Jean 
Liljedahl  is  married  to  Berry  Rey¬ 
nolds,  a  draftsman  for  Bradley  Mfg. 
Co.,  at  Kankakee,  Ill.,  and  they  own 
their  own  home. 

In  1933  the  marriage  of  Paul  and 
Beatrice  was  dissolved  and  in  1938 
Paul  was  married  to  Marguerite 
Bohlman  of  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Paul  is  now  doing  the  type  of 
work  he  is  trained  to  do,  educational 
administration.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  magazine  articles,  most  not¬ 
able  of  which  is  “Air-conditioning 
Our  High  School,”  which  appeared 
in  the  1942  Illinois  Education  Sep¬ 
tember  issue. 

September,  1947,  Paul  went  to 
Central  college,  Fayette,  Mo.,  to 
act  as  dean  of  men  at  that  Methodist 
college  of  850  students. 

Robert  Edward  Reinhold 

Robert  Edward  Reinhcld,  the  fifth 
son  of  Charles  and  Emma  C.  Lilje¬ 
dahl,  was  born  at  their  farm  home 
north  of  Essex,  la.,  April  9,  1901. 
He  was  baptized  April  30,  1901,  at 
Essex,  la,,  and  confirmed  Aug.  7, 
1917,  at  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church, 
Essex.  He  graduated  from  the  Es¬ 
sex  high  school  in  May,  1919.  He 
received  his  B.  S.  degree  at  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  in  1923. 

Robert  was  married  to  Clara 
Gangstead  July  28,  1926,  by  Rev. 
I.  J.  Severtson,  Goldfield,  Iowa. 

Clara  was  born  Nov.  26,  1902,  at 
Goldfield.  She  was  baptized  Jan. 
25,  1903,  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Thor,  la.,  and  confirmed  Aug.,  1912. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Gold- 
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field  high  school  in  1920.  Clara 
received  her  B.  S.  degree  from  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  1924.  She  was 
a  home  economics  teacher  at  Hull, 
Iowa,  1924-26. 

Robert  taught  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  the  summers  of  1922  and  1923. 
He  also  taught  in  the  following 
schools:  Plover  and  Zearing,  Iowa, 
1923-’26;  vocational  agriculture  at 
Montezuma,  la.,  1926-’35.  He  was 
a  soil  conservationist  at  Malvern 
and  Greenfield,  la.,  1938-’47.  He 
farmed  in  Montgomery,  Wright,  and 
Humbolt  Counties,  la.,  1938-’47.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  an  instructor 
at  the  Veterans’  Farm  Training 
School,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

They  are  members  of  the  First 
Lutheran  Church,  Chariton. 

Robert  and  Clara  have  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

Harold  Robert  is  their  only  son. 
He  was  born  in  Montezuma,  la.,  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1929,  and  was  baptized  at 
Lake  Lutheran  church,  Humbolt 
County,  la.,  Nov.  10,  1929.  He  was 
confirmed  Aug.,  1944.  He  is  a  senior 
at  Chariton  high  school.  He  worked 
for  the  Lechner  Engineering  Co., 
Ames,  la.,  on  survey  crews  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1947. 

Roberta  Ann  was  born  June  28, 
1933,  at  Montezuma.  She  was  bap¬ 
tized  at  the  Lake  Lutheran 
church.  She  is  a  freshman  of 
Charitcn  High  school.  Roberta  was 
the  salutatorian  at  the  eighth  grade 
rural  graduation,  Humbolt  County, 
Iowa,  1947. 

Margaret  Louise  was  born  Sept. 
8,  1936,  in  Greenfield,  la.  She  was 
baptized  in  Lake  Lutheran  church, 
Nov.  21,  1936.  She  is  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  the  Chariton  public  school. 

George  Hilding 

George  Hilding  Liljedahl,  sixth 
and  youngest  son  of  Charles  and 
Emma  C.  Liljedahl,  was  born  at  the 
farm  home  north  of  Essex,  la.,  May 
8,  1904.  He  was  baptized  in  Essex 
and  confirmed  in  St.  John’s  Luther¬ 
an  church  Aug.  17,  1919.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Essex  high  school 
May,  1922. 


George  received  the  B.  S.  degree 
at  Iowa  State  College,  June  6,  1926. 
He  did  post-graduate  work  at  Iowa 
State  College  the  summers  of  1928, 
1936,  and  1941,  and  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  the  summer  of  1936. 

George  was  a  teacher  of  vocation¬ 
al  agriculture  for  17  years  in  Iowa, 
4  years  at  Earlham,  2  years  at  Cos¬ 
grove,  5  years  at  Strahan,  4  years 
at  Dana,  2  years,  Manning  and  Ma¬ 
nilla.  Besides  being  vocational  ag¬ 
riculture  teacher  at  Strahan,  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  holds 
the  same  position  at  Dana  for  the 
second  time,  speaking  well  of  his 
ability. 

At  the  present  time  George  at¬ 
tends  Dana  Methodist  church. 

George  married  Genevieve  Fors¬ 
ter,  July  8,  1935,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Genevieve  was  bom  at  Salem,  S. 
D.,  Oct.  5,  1907.  She  was  baptized 
in  St.  Mary’s  church,  South  Dakota, 
Oct.  15,  1907,  and  was  confirmed  in 
the  same  church  June,  1923. 

She  graduated  from  the  Salem 
high  school  as  well  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Commerce,  Des  Moines,  la. 
She  became  a  registered  nurse  at 
St.  Alexius  Hospital,  Bismark,  S.  D. 

For  one  year  she  taught  school  at 
Salem.  During  her  nursing  career 
she  has  worked  at  St.  Alexius  and 
Bismark  Hospitals,  Bismark;  Veter¬ 
ans’  Hospital,  Missoula,  Mont.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Io¬ 
wa  Lutheran,  Mercy,  and  City  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty  Hospital,  Jefferson,  Iowa;  Gener¬ 
al  Hospital,  Manning,  la.  She  at¬ 
tends  church  at  St.  Bridget’s  church 
in  Grand  Junction,  Iowa. 

George  and  Genevieve  enjoy  trav¬ 
eling.  They  have  been  to  Canada 
twice,  have  visited  Black  Hills,  S. 
D.,  and  Yellowstone  Park.  They 
have  also  been  in  nearly  every 
county  in  Iowa.  They  would  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  to  anyone  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  trip  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  from  Lansing,  la.,  to 
Keokuk.  They  believe  this  trio 
ci  mpares  well  with  anything  in  the 
Middle  West. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  FRANK 


Lillian  Helen  Marie 

On  the  John  Liljedahl  farm  where 
my  mother  and  father  were  making 
their  home,  I  arrived  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  August  4,  1901.  Uncle  Joe 
has  told  me  a  number  of  times  that 
it  was  his  privilege  to  drive  to  town 
four  miles  away  for  the  doctor.  The 
fact  that  I  was  a  girl  broke  tradition 
on  both  sides  of  the  family,  as  my 
fourteen  cousins  were  all  boys. 

On  September  5,  1901,  I  was  ad¬ 
ministered  the  rite  of  holy  baptism. 
I  didn’t  give  my  parents  much  trou¬ 
ble  until  I  had  learned  to  walk.  Aft¬ 
er  that  they  had  their  hands  full  for 
a  tall  fence  failed  to  keep  me  in  the 
large  yard  around  the  house.  I  had 
no  fear  for  the  animals  in  the  farm 
and  would  often  put  on  a  concert 
for  them.  My  father  said  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  had  steady,  well- 
broken  horses  at  this  time  of  my 
life. 

My  first  day  in  Sunday  School  at 
the  Nyman  Lutheran  church  stands 
out  vividly.  The  teacher  was  the 
late  Mrs.  Gust  Edholm  who  tried 
hard  to  keep  my  attention.  I  did 
remember  a  little  of  the  lesson  be¬ 
cause  on  the  following  day  when 
the  minister  came  to  call,  I  ran  to 
him  excitedly  and  said,  “Jag  laste 
A.  B.  C.  D  i  kyrkan  i  gar.”  The 
book  used  during  those  early  years 
in  Sunday  School  made  a  lasting 
impression  because  of  the  rooster  on 
one  of  the  back  pages  that  often  left 
delicious  cookies,  candy  and  money. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  I  entered  the 
Essex  Public  schools  where  I  was  to 
spend  twelve  years.  The  distance 
to  school  was  two  miles  and  it  was 
not  until  my  brother  could  drive 
that  we  had  transportation  by  horse 
and  buggy  and  during  my  last  year 
in  high  school  by  the  way  of  a  Mod¬ 
el  T  Ford. 

In  September,  1921,  I  entered  Au- 
gustana  College,  and,  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  there,  learned  to  know  a  class¬ 
mate,  Clifford  Fredberg.  who  later 
became  my  husband.  We  graduated 
from  Augustana  in  1925.  after  which 


Clifford  entered  Rush  Medical 
school  in  Chicago.  Later  I  enrolled 
in  the  Augustana  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1929.  On  September  21, 
1929,  Clifford  and  I  were  married  in 
East  Chicago,  Indiana,  by  a  friend, 
Rev.  Frank  A.  Bonander.  Clifford 
and  Frank  had  been  classmates  for 
five  years  during  their  school  days 
at  Augustana  Academy  and  College. 

We  made  our  new  home  in  an 
apartment  near  the  Augustana  Hos¬ 
pital  where  I  did  private  duty  and 
where  Clifford  served  his  interne*’ 
ship  after  graduating  from  Rush 
Medical  school.  All  did  not  turn  out 
as  we  had  expected  and  just  as  my 
husband  was  to  become  a  full- 
fledged  M.D.,  his  health  broke  and 
he  was  forced  to  take  a  long  rest. 
After  spending  two  and  one  half 
years  in  Texas  we  went  to  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois,  where  Clifford  opened 
an  office  for  private  practice  in  No¬ 
vember,  1939.  He  now  has  a  large 
following,  is  physician  for  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home  of  Rockford  and  is 
serving  on  the  county  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Rockford  Municipal  San¬ 
atorium. 

In  September,  1944,  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford  came  to  live  with  us  at  the  age 
of  three  years  and  three  months, 
and  he  has  brought  much  happiness 
to  our  home.  He  is  enrolled  in  the 
Beginner’s  Department  of  the  Im¬ 
manuel  Lutheran  church  where 
Clifford  and  I  hold  membership,  fn 
March,  1947,  a  girl,  Betty,  came  to 
live  with  us. 

My  present  interests  are  mainly 
in  my  family  and  home  which  is 
located  at  731  Rome  Ave.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.;  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
Women’s  Christian  League  of  our 
church  and  in  the  Rockford  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  any  of  those  reading  this 
come  to  see  us. 

Lawrence  Emil — “Larry” 

I  was  born  on  August  31,  1904,  on 
the  homestead,  and  was  baptized  on 
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October  3rd  of  the  same  year  at  the 
Fremont  iLutheran  church.  During 
the  years  of  my  youth  I  attended 
church  and  school  at  Essex,  being 
confirmed  August  17,  1919,  at  the  St. 
John’s  church  and  graduating  from 
high  school  rn  1922. 

From  the  years  1923  to  1927  I  at¬ 
tended  Iowa  State  College,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division.  On  June  26,  1928,  I  was 
married  to  Esther  Mae  Gamble  of 
Coin,  Iowa.  Esther  was  also  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Iowa  State  and  taught  Home 
Economics  in  an  Iowa  school  before 
we  were  married.  We  lived  together 
on  a  farm  one  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Essex  on  Iowa  High¬ 
way  No.  48.  Making  a  livelihood 
during  the  early  “thirties”  was  no 
easy  task  but  we  lived  happily  until 
Esther  passed  away  on  December 
31,  1933. 

The  heat  and  drought  of  the  years 
1934  and  1935  were  very  severe 
especially  on  farmers  in  the  middle- 
west. 

On  November  30,  1936,  Delta  Zim¬ 
merman  and  I  were  married  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Delta  was  an  x-ray 
technician  and  had  worked  in  vari¬ 
ous  hospitals  throughout  the  States 
and  Mexico.  We  now  are  living  on 
the  farm  which  we  own,  and  we 
have  taken  a  dark  haired  boy  by  the 
name  of  Forrest  Martin  into  our 
home  to  live  with  us.-  Forrest  was 
bcrn  June  11,  1939,  and  came  to  us 
in  April,  1940.  He  was  baptized  in 
the  St.  John’s  church  and  now  at¬ 
tends  Sunday  School  and  public 
school  in  Essex.  His  parents  wish 
him  to  choose  agriculture  as  his  pro¬ 
fession  when  he  grows  to  manhood, 
but  no  matter  what  his  work  might 
be,  they  hope  that  he  will  bring 
honor  on  the  Liljedahl  name. 

My  work  is  farming  and  livestock 
feeding;  the  growing  of  fruits  and 
the  keeping  of  bees  are  hobbies. 
Delta  and  I  participate  in  and  work 
for  town,  community  and  church  in¬ 
terests,  and  during  the  war  years  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  various  war 
bond  and  service  drives. 


Anna  Irene  Margreia 

On  April  29,  1907,  I  was  born  at 
the  farm  home,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  was  an  unusual  last-of- 
the-season  snow  storm  that  same 
day.  Uncle  Emil  attended  mother 
and  me  and  Aunt  Anna  (Mrs.  Lu¬ 
ther  Liljedahl)  was  with  us  in  the 
home,  so  we  had  good  care.  I  was 
baptized  in  the  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
church  on  May  25,  1907,  and  con¬ 
firmed  at  the  same  church  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1921. 

One  vivid  childhood  recollection 
I  have  is  that  the  first  money  I 
earned  was  for  .helping  Aunt  Anna 
cook  for  the  threshers. 

I  attended  the  Essex  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
1925.  My  first  two  years  of  college 
were  spent  at  Bethany  College, 
Lindsborg,  Kansas.  In  1929  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  A.B.  degree  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  with  majors  in 
English  and  Dramatics.  I  taught 
school  and  did  play  coaching  before 
being  married  to  Eldred  Dilley  of 
Omaha  on  July  8,  1937,  at  the 

church  in  Essex.  With  my  marriage 
I  acquired  a  family — Betty  and 
Richard  who  were  fifteen  and  ten 
years  of  age  at  that  time.  Betty  is 
now  Mrs.  John  Sweney  and  lives  in 
Denver,  and  Richard  is  in  the  Navy. 

Roger  William  was  born  on  No¬ 
vember  4,  1939,  and  now  is  in  the 
first  grade  at  Beals  school.  He  at¬ 
tends  the  Bethel  Lutheran  Sunday 
School,  of  which  church  we  are 
members. 

A1  is  connected  with  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  Power  Co.  and  recently  complet¬ 
ed  28  years  service  with  that  com¬ 
pany.  Our  home  is  at  4652  Williams 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Come  and  see  us. 

The  following  lines,  written  by 
Al.  are  dedicated  to  our  son  Roger 
at  twenty-one  months: 

He  keeps  running  away,  and  it’s 
truly  a  fact 

He’s  another  Houdini  at  the  van¬ 
ishing  act. 

He  turns  on  the  hose,  comes  in  sop¬ 
ping  wet 

And  ransacks  a  purse  like  an  ex¬ 
ploring  Vet. 
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He  discovered  the  hammer,  with 
him  what  a  mix 

And  while  wrecking  theplace,  he 
said  Da-Da  me  fix 
So  we’re  trading  our  things  for  stuff 
that  won’t  mar — 

And  how  that  kid  squawks  to  go 
in  the  car. 

He  may  make  an  artist,  but  it  can’t 
be  his  call 

He  was  given  some  crayons.  We 
repapered  the  wall. 

He  turns  on  the  gas,  and  follows 
each  dog 

And  made  Mother  scream,  when 
he  gave  her  that  frog. 

He  ruins  his  toys  and  just  hates  a 
bed 

Keeps  us  busy  at  night  counting 
bumps  on  his  head. 

But  all  is  forgiven,  this  wild  pride 
and  joy 

There’s  a  million  just  like  him, 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 

Bernice  Hilda  Elizabeth 

On  June  6,  1914,  I  arrived  at  the 
farm  home,  and  was  baptized  July 
21st  of  that  year  at  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Essex.  I  attended  the  Es¬ 
sex  schools  and  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1931.  The  year  that  I 
started  school  Helen  was  ‘  a  senior, 
so  during  bad  weather  all  five  of  us 
rode  the  two  miles  to  school  in  a 
top  buggy — two  deep  and  I — “Bunt” 
— stood  in  the  middle. 

I  was  the  “tomboy”  of  the  family; 
used  my  after  school  and  vacation 
time  for  roaming  the  farm,  tagging 
the  men  in  the  fields,  wading  the 
grain  wagons  and  bins  and,  when 
big  enough,  helped  considerably 
with  the  chores.  I  have  a  fond  rec¬ 
ollection  of  Irene’s  delicious  cook¬ 
ing  (pies  were  her  specialty)  and  of 
Helen’s  thorough  dusting  and  clean¬ 
ing,  but  possibly  a  not  too  fond 
recollection  of  her  vigorous  scrub¬ 
bing  of  my  head. 

My  Sunday  School  and  confirma¬ 
tion  days  were  spent  at  the  Essex 
church.  I  attended  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  and.  the  Van  Sant 
School  of  Business,  Omaha,  follow¬ 


ing  which  I  did  secretarial  work  in 
Omaha,  in  a  Shenandoah  law  of¬ 
fice,  in  the  War  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York  City 
preceding  and  during  World  War  II. 
My  work  in  New  York  City  was 
with  the  Army  Engineers,  Manhat¬ 
tan  District  office  where  the  ground¬ 
work  was  laid  for  the  production  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  magnitude  of 
which  was  heralded  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

William  Sherwood  Wenstrand  and 
I  were  married  on  May  15,  1943,  at 
the  Lutheran  church  in  Essex.  We 


William  S.  Wenstrand 


had  lived  in  the  same  community 
all  of  our  lives  but  not  until  we 
met  on  the  east  coast  did  Cupid 
shoot  his  arrow.  Bill  was  bcrn  on 
August  2,  1914  in  the  Nyman  vicin¬ 
ity;  was  graduated  from  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  located  near  his  home, 
the  Red  Oak  high  school  and  the 
Hemphill  School  of  Engineering,  of 
Chicago.  In  1937  he  entered  into  the 
farming  and  livestock  feeding  busi¬ 
ness.  and  continued  in  such  until  en¬ 
listing  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces  on 
January  12,  1942.  He  was  assigned 
for  the  duration  of  his  service  to  the 
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Air  Force  Technical  Training  Com¬ 
mand  and  served  in  the  capacity  of 
instructor  in  the  electrical  phase  of 
aviation  engineering  to  maintenance 
and  flying  personnel  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Pacific 
Theaters  of  War.  Bill  sustained  in¬ 
juries  in  an  airplane  crash  early  in 
the  Luzon  campaign  at  Lingayen 
Gulf  and  was  sent  Stateside  in  May, 
1945.  After  several  months  of  hos¬ 
pitalization,  he  was  given  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Disability  Discharge  in  De¬ 
cember,  1945. 

Bill  and  I  are  the  parents  of  Mar¬ 
tha  Johanna,  born  on  November  16, 
1944.  This  blue-eyed  blonde  was 
born  at  the  time  her  dad  was  over¬ 
seas,  and  was  seven  and  one-half 
months  old  before  he  saw  her  for 
the  first  time.  (Thomas  William  was 
born  Nov.  25,  1947.) 

The  year  1946  will  be  earmarked 


in  history  as  one  of  extreme  hous¬ 
ing  shortage,  and  we  like  many  oth¬ 
ers  are  feeling  the  “pinch.”  so  for 
the  present  time  we  are  living  with 
my  mother  in  her  Shenandoah 
home.  We  are  members  of  the  Em¬ 
manuel  Lutheran  church  there. 

Through  our  farm,  which  now  is 
rented,  we  continue  our  interest  in 
agriculture  and  livestock.  Bill,  with 
his  father,  owns  and  operates  a 
tractor,  bulldozer  and  grader  outfit 
and  with  it,  in  the  interest  of  soil 
conservation,  is  “doctoring”  the 
ditches  and  erosion  on  many  farms 
in  this  area  by  constructing  dams, 
dikes  and  removing  nuisance  hedges 
and  trees.  However,  it  is  our  desire 
to  make  our  home  on  a  farm  as  soon 
as  conveniently  possible. 

“The  great  thing  in  this  world 
is  not  so  much  where  we  are.  but 
in  what  direction  we  are  mov¬ 
ing.” — O.  W.  Holmes. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  GUST 


Bernard  Ernest 

Bernard  was  the  oldest  child  of 
Gustaf  J.  Liljedahl  and  Augusta 
Josephine  (Tena)  as  she  was  affec¬ 
tionately  called  by  everyone. 

He  was  born  Sept.  30,  1898.  He 
was  a  beautiful  bright  child  but  he 
came  to  stay  with  his  parents  who 
adored  him,  but  a  few  years.  In 
the  winter  of  1903  there  was  a  siege 
of  scarlet  fever  in  and  around  Es¬ 
sex.  Bernard  was  just  recovering 
from  that  disease  when  one  Sunday 
morning,  March  13,  1903,  he  sudden¬ 
ly  passed  away  just  as  the  church 
bells  were  calling  for  Sunday  school. 
He  had  been  up  and  around  in  his 
room  that  mcrning.  He  was  5l/z 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  lies  in  the  Essex  cemetery  be¬ 
side  his  sister,  Hilfrid,  and  father. 

Clarence  Liljedahl  and  his 
wife,  Anna 

by  Anna 

^Clarence  Liljedahl  was  born  Jan. 
29,  1901,  at  Essex,  la.  Anna  John¬ 
son  was  born  Feb.  27,  1902,  at  Es¬ 
sex. 


We  were  married  June  10,  1924, 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmen  at  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church,  Essex.  I  received 
my  first  six  years  of  education  at 
the  country  school,  north  of  Essex, 
known  as  Franklin  Grove.  The  re¬ 
maining  grades  and  four  years  of 
high  school  were  completed  in  the 
Essex  public  school.  Following  my 
high  school  graduation,  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  three  years  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  office  of  the  Thomas  D.  Murphy 
Calendar  Co.,  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Clarence  received  his  education  in 
the  Essex  public  school  after  he  at¬ 
tended  Augustana  College  for  four 
years'.  After  his  college  graduation, 
he  was  employed  at  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  which  place  of  trust 
he  has  held  for  23  years.  He  is  now 
cashier  and  vice  president  of  the 
bank.  He  had  the  wonderful  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  side  by  side  with 
his  father  for  many  years,  whose 
counsel  and  advice  he  deeply  cher¬ 
ished. 

We  have  two  sons,  John  Robert, 
born  May  25,  1925,  and  Leroy  Ed¬ 
ward,  born  Oct.  3,  1927.  Both  boys 
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John  Liljedahl 


received  their  education  in  the  Es¬ 
sex  public  school.  When  John  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school,  we  were 
engaged  in  World  War  II.  John  was 
then  17  years  old,  we,  knew  he 
would  be  drafted  when  he  was  18, 
so  rather  than  go  to  college  for  that 
one  year,  he  chose  to  work  in  the 
bank  for  that  time  and  be  at  home. 

Those  were  indeed  dark  and  try¬ 
ing  days.  He  had  expressed  many 
times  his  thankfulness  for  that  year 
at  home  before  entering  the  service, 
and  his  work  at  the  bank  was  In¬ 
deed  equal  to  a  year  at  college. 

Aug.  23,  1943,  he  left  Shenandoah 
for  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  That 
was  just  about  the  darkest  day  in 
our  family  life,  not  knowing  if  we 
would  see  our  John  again.  How 
thankful  we  were  that  we  had  Le¬ 
roy  at  home  with  us.  He  was  such 
a  jcy  and  comfort  to  have  around, 
and  many  were  the  times  he 
brought  us  out  of  our  depressed 
feelings  with  his  cheerful  disposi¬ 
tion  and  words  of  ci  mfort.  Thus 
we  all  became  hopeful  and  trustful 
— trusting  in  our  heavenly  Father 


Leroy  Liljedahl 


who  is  our  comfort  at  all  times, 
praying  fervently  for  strength  for 
each  day.  Though  we  were  many 
miles  apart,  we  were  together  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  knowing  that  God 
careth  for  His  own,  wherever  that 
may  be. 

John  served  33  months  in  the 
navy,  18  of  which  were  on  the  bat¬ 
tleship,  USS  New  Mexico.  He  was 
a  yeoman,  second  class.  His  ship 
was  hit  twice  by  Jap  planes,  taking 
a  tell  of  many  lives.  He  is  entitled 
to  wear  four  battle  stars,  having 
seen  action  in  the  Mariannas  cam¬ 
paign,  Leyte,  Mendcra,  iLingaye 
Gulf  in  the  Philippines,  and  Okin¬ 
awa.  His  ship  was  present  in  Tokyo 
bay  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service 
May  24,  1946,  and  arrived  home 
May  25  on  his  21st  birthday.  He 
entered  Augustana  College  Sept. 
10,  1946,  to  receive  his  belated  col¬ 
lege  education. 

After  his  high  school  graduation, 
Leroy  worked  in  the  First  National 
Bank  for  three  months  during  the 
summer.  In  Sept.,  1945,  he  entered 
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Augustana  College,  and  since  he 
had  enrolled  while  he  was  still  17 
years  old,  he  was  allowed  to  finish 
the  first  semester  before  being 
drafted.  On  Feb.  5,  1946,  he  was 
drafted  into  the  service.  He  is  in 
the  army  air  corps  and  is  stationed 
at  Keesler  Field,  Miss.  He  will  re¬ 
sume  his  studies  at  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege  when  he  is  discharged  from  the 
service. 

Memorial  Tribute  to 
Hilfrid  Liljedahl 

Hilfrid  Liljedahl  was  born  April 
30,  1906,  and  passed  away  Aug.  23, 
1918. 

Our  lives  are  in  God’s  hands,  and 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  why 
a  child  so  young  in  years  should  be 
taken  from  our  midst.  Hilfrid  was  a 
sweet  girl  with  loving  ways  and 
was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  life  had  just  begun  to  unfold 

THE  SON 

John  Swanson  Milton 

The  above  named  person  was 
born  at  Swedona,  Ill.,  on  Oct.  18, 
1900.  At  the  time  of  my  birth,  my 
parents  lived  in  their  own  home  at 
the  above  named  place  and  during 
a  part  of  their  sojourn  here,  had 
the  church’s  pastor,  Rev.  J.  T.  Kraft, 
living  with  them.  My  father,  at 
this  time  was  practicing  medicine 
in  Swedona.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
too  young  to  recall  anything  of  my 
life  at  this  particular  place,  but  I 
am  told  that  at  the  age  of  about  2 
years,  my  parents  were  forced  to 
move  to  a  different  climate  because 
of  my  father’s  ill  health,  and  this 
brought  us  to  Denver,  Colo. 

After  a  stay  of  about  six  months, 
the  family  then  moved  back  East 
and  settled  at  Essex,  la.,  near  my 
mother’s  old  home.  My  father  be¬ 
gan  practice  of  medicine  In  Essex 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
Sunday  School,  church  and  public 
school  when  I  reached  the  proper 
age  for  these  events,  until  I  was  ten 
years  of  age. 

Many  pleasant  memories  and  as- 


when  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
took  her  to  be  with  Him  in  the 
heavenly  mansions  above.  We  won¬ 
der  why,  but  God’s  ways  are  not 
always  our  ways,  and  we  do  have 
the  promise  that  “Some  Time  We’ll 
Understand.” 

“We’ll  know  why  clouds  instead 
of  sun 

Were  over  many  a  cherished 
plain; 

Why  song  has  ceased,  when 
scarce  begun, 

Up  there,  sometime  we’ll  under¬ 
stand. 

Then  trust  in  God  through  all 
the  days. 

Fear  not  for  He  doth  hold  thy 
hand. 

Though  dark  thy  way,  still  sing 
and  praise. 

Some  time,  some  time,  we’ll 
understand.” 

OF  SELMA 

sociations  are  connected  with  this 
period  of  my  life  and  I  cherish  the 
associations  with  my  relatives,  es¬ 
pecially  certain  of  my  cousins  with 
whom  I  associated  and  played  fre¬ 
quently.  It  was  here  that  I  learned 
something  about  rural  life  and  it 
was  here  that  I  got  my  first  taste  of 
life  in  a  doctors  family.  In  this 
connection  with  the  latter,  I  recall 
more  than  once  when  my  father 
due  to  the  pressure  of  his  work  and 
bad  roads  and  inadequate  trans¬ 
portation,  would  have  to  be  away 
from  home  for  several  days  at  a 
time.  The  winter  seasons  were  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  because  he  had  to 
make  his  calls  by  the  horse  and 
buggy  route. 

I  also  remember  with  rather  mix¬ 
ed  pleasure,  the  first  automobile 
which  my  father  purchased  about 
1905.  He  purchased  it  in  Chicago 
and  had  it  shipped  to  Essex  where 
it  was  unloaded  from  a  freight  car 
and  had  its  initial  trial  run  out  into 
the  cc  untry  and  was  to  be  parked 
the  first  night  in  a  barn  near  our 
house.  I  recall  that  as  we  drove 
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The  John  Milion  Family 


the  car  into  the  barn  the  first  time, 
the  brakes  were  inadequate  and 
the  car  did  not  stop  until  it  had 
pushed  out  a  portion  of  the  barn 
wall.  This  car  gave  me  my  first 
education  in  automobile  mechanics 
and  I  learned  to  drive  by  pretending 
that  I  was  driving  this  car,  though 
it  was  standing  perfectly  still  on  the 
ground. 

About  the  age  of  6  or  7,  I  recall 
an  instance  with  my  cousin,  Clar¬ 
ence.  We  had  each  acquired  a  small 
pipe  and  a  quantify  of  tobacco  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  ??  our  first 
smoke.  We  didn’t  get  sick  this  time, 
but  on  the  way  home  we  met  the 
school  superintendent  who  discover¬ 
ed  the  tag  of  the  tobacco  pouch 
sticking  out  of  my  pocket.  He  scold¬ 
ed  both  of  us  terribly  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  tell  our  respective  fathers, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  failed 
to  do  so  (about  1922  when  I  was 
attending  the  Liens  club  meeting  in 
Sioux  City  one  day,  this  same  Mr. 


White,  told  my  father  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  before  the  Lions  club.  Had  he 
told  it  immediately  after  it  happen¬ 
ed,  I  am  afraid  I  would  of  had  a 
good  spanking.  ) 

Another  vivid  recollection  is  that 
of  a  severe  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Essex  when  I  was  about  6  or  7  years 
of  age.  Practically  all  cf  my  school¬ 
mates  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
came  down  with  smallpox.  There 
were  several  fatal  cases  and  those 
who  survived  were  horribly  pox- 
marked  as  was  usual  in  those  days 
when  vaccination  was  not  too  prev¬ 
alent. 

I  have  always  felt  grateful  for 
this  period  of  my  life  in  Essex  and 
especially  for  the  influence  and 
training  received  in  the  church 
there.  While  most  of  the  services 
and  even  the  Sunday  School  were 
conducted  in  the  Swedish  language, 
which  I  did  not  understand  too 
well,  still  it  left  an  indelible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  my  mind  and  what  knowl- 
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edge  I  have  of  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage,  I  can  truthfully  say  I  owe 
to  my  attendance  at  this  church. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Holmen  was  the  pastor  of 
the  church  during  most  of  our  stay 
in  Essex  and  I  remember  him  very 
well.  It  was  interesting  one  year 
ago,  to  meet  him  at  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  and  refresh  my  mind  concern¬ 
ing  some  to  those  experiences. 

I  could  enumerate  many  interest¬ 
ing  experiences  during  this  period 
of  my  life,  such  as  the  famous  4th 
of  July  celebrations  at  the  City 
Park  across  the  street  from  our 
house,  the  meeting  of  the  Holy  Rol¬ 
ler  sect  that  also  met  in  the  park, 
the  Chatauqua  programs,  the  Cali- 
thumpian  parades,  the  meeting  of 
many  interesting  people  who  have 
been  friends  and  acquaintances  over 
these  many  years.  Not  least  should 
I  mention  my  first  girl  friend,  Elsie 
Rosene,  who  lived  across  the  street 
from  us. 

In  September,  1910,  I  moved  to 
Sioux  City,  la.,  with  my  parents 
where  my  father  again  set  up  prac¬ 
tice  tf  medicine.  He  had  the  un¬ 
usual  faculty  of  being  able  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another  and  then 
start  medical  practice  without  any 
seeming  difficulty.  His  boundless 
energy  and  the  ease  in  which  he 
made  friends  was  a  big  asset.  We 
made  many  friends  immediately  up¬ 
on  our  arrival  in  Sioux  City.  The 
chief  amongst  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Johnsons,  the  Aronsons, 
the  Hedenburghs,  etc. 

I  remember  the  difficulty  I  had 
in  transferring  to  the  Sioux  City 
schools  from  that  of  Essex,  but  once 
established,  I  enjoyed  my  schooling 
there  very  much.  I  continued  thru 
the  grade  schools  and  high  schools 
in  Sioux  City,  with  one  brief  in¬ 
terlude  in  1913,  when  my  father 
after  an  illness  was  on  vacation  in 
Texas  and  my  mother  going  with 
him.  At  this  time,  I  was  left  in 
the  care  cf  my  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Nordstrom,  in  Oma¬ 
ha,  where  I  attended  a  school  in  the 
interim.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
diff.cult  times  I  ever  had  in  school 


and  had  I  been  allowed  to  have  my 
own  wish  in  the  matter,  I  think  I 
would  have  quit  school  and  never 
have  returned  again.  I  graduated 
from  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa  High 
school  in  June,  1918.  I  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Doctor  O.  N.  Olson  at 
Augustana  Lutheran  Church  in  May 
1915. 

During  the  summers  of  1917  and 
1918,  while  I  was  on  vacation  from 
high  school,  I  had  two  jobs,  one  in 
a  wholesale  grocery  house  and  an¬ 
other  in  a  retail  grocery  store  own¬ 
ed  by  John  Erickson.  These  exper¬ 
iences  were  excellent  ones  and  I 
well  remember  that  they  taught  me 
many  things  about  business  and  its 
conduct. 

In  Sioux  City,  I  further  learned 
what  it  meant  to  live  in  the  doctors 
family.  Being  an  only  child,  I  think 
possibly  I  learned  it  a  little  more 
fully  than  in  some  families  where 
there  were  more  children.  As  a 
consequence  thereof,  I  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  company  with  my  mother 
more  than  I  was  with  my  father, 
though  he  was  always  a  pal  and 
provided  me  most  bountifully.  These 
were  in  the  the  main  very  happy 
years  and  our  associations  with  the 
families  of  our  church  in  Sioux  City 
were  pleasant,  interesting  and  of  a 
type  never  to  be  fergotten.  In  1918, 
World  war  I  was  on.  I  remember 
during  the  summer  when  my  father 
noticed  that  I  was  talking  about 
enlisting  in  the  army,  he  then  said, 
“If  anybody  from  this  household  is 
going  to  go,  it  is  going  to  be  my¬ 
self,”  and  forthwith  he  applied  for 
his  commission  in  the  Medical 
Corps  and  he  entered  service  m 
Octeber,  1918. 

In  September,  1918,  I  left  home 
and  began  my  college  course  at  Au¬ 
gustana  college  in  Rock  Island.  My 
father  was  kind  enough  to  go  with 
me  the  day  that  I  registered  and 
saw  to  it  that  I  was  introduced 
properly  to  certain  professors.  I 
was  nearly  expelled  from  school  the 
day  after  he  left  when  I  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  childish  prank  in  the 
dormiti  ry,  but  through  the  good 
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graces  of  Dr.  Gustav  Andreen,  I 
was  allowed  to  remain  and  it  can 
be  said  that  I  never  repeated  this 
performance.  In  October,  1918,  I 
became  a  voluntary  member  of  the 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
unit,  which  was  located  at  August- 
ana.  I  have  always  valued  the  mili¬ 
tary  experience  I  received  during 
the  last  three  months  of  1918.  My 
college  course  progressed  in  the  us¬ 
ual  fashion  and  I  greatly  enjoyed 
every  year  of  it  and  graduated  then 
with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
June,  1922. 

It  had  always  been  my  desire  to 
study  medicine,  but  it  was  just  a 
little  difficult  to  embark  on  this 
career  directly,  so  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  for  me  to  teach  school 
at  Minnesota  college  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  I  accepted  such  a  position  and 
became  a  teacher  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology  at  this  school 
for  the  year  1922-1923.  One  year 
of  teaching  proved  sufficient  for  me 
and  it  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
wanted  to  continue  with  medicine 
and  immediately  made  application 
to  begin  the  medical  course  at 
South  Dakota  university  in  the  fall 
of  1923.  I  am  more  than  grateful 
for  this  one  year  of  teaching,  be¬ 
cause  during  this  year  I  met  the 
girl  who  later  became  my  wife. 

I  begafr.  my  medical  werk  at 
South  Dakota  university  as  above 
stated  and  attired  myself  in  cordu¬ 
roy  britches  and  a  khaki  colored 
flannel  shirt  and  topped  off  the  uni¬ 
form  with  high  topped  boots  and 
attended  classes  at  South  Dakota 
university  like  the  rest  of  the  ranch¬ 
ers  and  miners  sons  from  that  state. 
It  was  hard  work  the  first  two 
years,  but  I  appreciate  everything 
thm  I  g°t  at  South  Dakota  U. 

I  graduated  from  South  Dakota 
university  in  June,  1925,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  That  fall  I  transferred  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School  and  began  the  final  two 
years  of  my  medical  course,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  in  June,  1927,  with  a  degree  of 


Bachelor  of  Medicine.  One  year 
later  after  my  internship  at  the 
Swedish  hospital  in  Minneapolis,  my 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
given  me. 

These  years  at  South  Dakota  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  were  the  years  of  my  court¬ 
ship  as  well,  and  as  you  may  imag¬ 
ine,  many  a  letter,  telephone  calls 
and  even  telegrams  passed  between 
Una  and  myself.  My  last  year  in 
the  medical  school  at  the  university 
of  Minnesota  was  a  most  busy  one, 
because  I  had  a  date  with  my  girl 
practically  every  night  of  the  week. 
Despite  this,  it  is  to  be  said  and 
I  think  to  my  credit  too,  that  this 
year  proved  to  be  the  one  when  I 
received  my  best  grades  in  my  en¬ 
tire  medical  course. 

After  my  graduation  in  June,  1927 
and  after  taking  the  basic  science 
and  the  State  Medical  Board  exam¬ 
ination,  I  married  on  June  25,  1927 
in  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  to  Una  Elizabeth  Sodergren 
(born  Jan.  26,  1900.)  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wedding  (I  can  say  that  myself) 
and  the  reception  held  afterwards 
in  the  church  parlors  was  also  very 
nice.  Our  honeymoon  trip  took  us 
down  to  Sioux  City  where  my  par¬ 
ents  honored  us  with  a  large  recep¬ 
tion,  and  then  we  returned  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  where  I  began  my  intern¬ 
ship  at  the  Swedish  hospital  on 
July  15.  During  the  first  year  of 
married  life,  we  lived  at  901  East 
15th  St.,  Minneapolis,  in  a  small 
apartment.  This  has  always  been 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  happiest 
years  of  our  lives.  On  July  1,  1928, 
I  became  associated  with  Dr.  H.  P. 
Linner,  with  whom  I  worked  for 
one  year.  Also  at  this  time,  I  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  in  North  Minneapo¬ 
lis  a.nd  remained  there  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  office  locations  until  1931,  at 
which  time  my  office  was  continued 
on  Chicago  and  Lake  street  alone. 
During  this  time,  we  were  members 
of  Grace  Lutheran  Church.  We 
transferred  membershio  to  Calvary 
Lutheran  Church  in  1931. 

O.n  August  20,  1930,  a  most  im- 
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portant  event  happened  when  our 
first  daughter,  Joanne,  was  born. 
At  that  time  we  lived  at  3435 
15th  Ave.  South,  in  a  four-plex. 
When  she  was  about  cne  year  of 
age,  we  moved  to  4052  10th  Ave. 
South  and  lived  there  until  Sept., 
1932.  During  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  this  year  Una  became  ill,  de¬ 
veloped  pleurisy  with  effusion  and 
had  to  be  hospitalized  and  finally 
was  made  a  patient  at  Glen  Lake 
Sanatorium  for  a  couple  of  months. 

On  Nov.  4,  1932,  our  daughter, 
Lois  Anita  was  born  at  Glen  Lake 
and  about  one  month  after  her  birth 
Una  was  brought  to  the  home  of  her 
parents  where  we  had  taken  resi¬ 
dence,  for  continuation  of  her  bed¬ 
rest  treatment.  She  remained  a 
strict  bed  patient  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  1933,  and  it  was  not  until 
June,  1934,  that  we  again  resumed 
housekeeping  at  4217  Columbus  Ave. 

One  should  recall  that  a  great 
depression  began  in  1929,  the  time 
that  I  was  just  beginning  my  medi¬ 
cal  practice.  I  am  thankful  that  my 
practice  was  just  beginning  then, 
because  I  had  nothing  especially  to 
lose  and  instead  of  the  depression 
effecting  me  more  severely,  I  was 
able  to  weather  it  without  too  much 
grumbling  because  I  had  never 
known  anything  other  than  depres¬ 
sion.  My  medical  practice  grew  in 
spite  of  it,  though  I  will  say  that 
collection  money  for  my  services 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  mcst  of  the 
time. 

On  May  1,  1935,  conditions  were 
enough  improved  so  that  we  were 
able  to  move  into  our  own  home. 
We  loved  this  home  of  ours  and 
have  many  happy  memories  during 
our  stav  there  up  until  1941. 

In  1937,  a  decision  was  made  to 
obtain  some  post-graduate  medical 
study  and  at  this  time,  I  went  to 
Edinburgh  University,  Scotland,  for 
a  short  course  in  surgery.  This  was 
most  stimulating  and  valuable  to 
me  a.nd  paid  for  itself  in  personal 
satisfaction  many  times  over.  The 
following  year  in  1938,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  repeat  the  post-graduate 


study  and  this  time  Una  accompan¬ 
ied  me  and  we  went  to  Sweden. 

We  arrived  in  England  and  spent 
a  day  or  two  in  Londan,  then  to 
Edinburgh  to  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then 
across  the  North  Sea  in  a  small  boat 
to  Gothenberg.  This  trip  was  most 
.profitable  to  me  in  a  medical  way 
and  to  both  of  us  as  a  social  exper¬ 
ience.  We  never  forget  the  interest¬ 
ing  times  we  had  and  the  fine  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  met  and  the  hospitality 
that  we  encountered  in  Sweden. 
Further  post-graduate  medical  study 
has  been  at  various  times  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  on 
three  separate  occasions  at  the  Cook 
County  Graduate  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Chicago. 

In  1941,  we  sold  the  home  which 
was  described  previously  and  bought 
our  present  home  at  4900  17th  Ave. 
South.  During  these  intervening 
years  our  daughters  have  grown  so 
that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
ages  15  and  17,  respectively.  During 
the  past  year  many  things  have 
happened  in  our  lives.  In  October 

1946,  my  parents  moved  from  their 
home  in  Sicux  City  to  Minneapolis. 
In  February,  1947,  I  was  suddenly 
stricken  by  illness  and  was  hospital¬ 
ized  for  six  weeks  and  confined  to 
home  as  an  invalid  for  a  number  of 
months  as  a  result  thereof.  In  May, 

1947,  my  father’s  health  suddenly 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  begin¬ 
ning  with  change  of  his  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  leading  then  to  a  hemorrhage 
cf  the  eye  and  eventually  to  other 
complications  which  led  to  his  de¬ 
mise  on  June  1,  1947.  This  latter  has, 
of  course,  left  mother  alone  and  she 
has  bravely  carried  on  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  one  with  whom  she  has 
lived  these  many,  many  years.  This 
latter  event  has  naturally  cast  a 
pall  upon  our  entire  family  and  has 
caused  a  rearrangement  of  our  way 
of  living,  but  since  that  is  the  way 
life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  are  trying  to  go  for¬ 
ward  as  we  are  supposed  to  do.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  recommence  my 
work  on  September  29,  1947,  and  I 
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have  continued  in  my  practice, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  feel  fortunate  and 
deeply  grateful  for  the  association 
with  Dr.  J.  L.  Stennes  who  has  car¬ 
ried  on  my  medical  practice  during 
my  absence  and  as  well  for  the  rest 
of  my  office  staff  who  have  so 
faithfully  managed  everything  for 
me  during  my  long  absence. 

A  summary  of  my  associations 
and  affiliations  professionally  and 
socially  follows:  Together  with  my 
family,  church  membership  is  held 
in  Calvary  Lutheran  church.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Surgical  staff  of 
the  Swedish  hospital,  a  member  of 
the  Hennepin  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  member  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Am¬ 
erican  Medical  Association.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  also  held  in  the  American 
Diabetes  Association  and  in  the 
Minneapolis  Athletic  Club.  I  am 
now  serving  my  second  term  as  a 


member  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Minnesota  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Lutheran  Augustan  a 
Synod,  and  also  in  connection  there¬ 
with  serve  on  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  of  Bethesda  Invalid  Home.  Un¬ 
til  recently  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Lutheran  Bible  Institute,  and  serv¬ 
ed  as  Medical  Director  for  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Lutheran 
Augustana  Synod. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the 
highlights  in  my  personal  history. 
Would  that  time  permitted  an  ex¬ 
tended  word  of  appreciation  direct¬ 
ed  to  those  who  have  served  as  in¬ 
spiration,  examples  of  Christian 
dealing  and  living,  teaching,  etc. 
Not  least  would  this  note  of  grati¬ 
tude  be  directed  to  my  father.  It  is 
my  wish,  God  willing,  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  serve  at  least  half 
as  well  as  he  did  and  without 
thought  of  self  in  so  doing. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  EMILY 


Eugene  Nordstrom 

I  am  a  small  town  boy  who  came 
to  the  big  city  of  Minneapolis  20 
years  ago.  I  now  feel  like  an  old 
time  resident  of  this  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  city  in  America.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  meet  the  right  girl  short¬ 
ly  thereafter  and  the  rest  is  part 
of  this  history. 

I  was  born  in  Fremont,  Nebr.,  on 
May  18,  1907.  On  June  1,  I  was  bap¬ 
tized.-  The  full  name,  John  Freder¬ 
ick  Eugene.  I  was  confirmed  at  Es¬ 
sex,  Iowa,  in  1921.  Graduated  from 
Essex  High  School  in  1925.  For  the 
following  three  years  I  worked  with 
my  Dad  in  the  hardware  business. 
I  don’t  know  if  that  was  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  things  to  come,  but  for 
the  past  seven  years  I  have  been 
back  in  the  hardware  (industrial) 
business,  with  a  growing  live  wire 
firm,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  hope  I  have  made  my  last  change. 

When  I  came  to  Minneapolis  I 
took  a  one  year  business  course  at 
Minnesota  College.  I  wanted  work 


in  the  accounting  profession,  so  con¬ 
tinued  studies  in  that  field  for  a 
number  of  years  at  evening  schools. 
I  have  enjoyed  this  work  and  the 
many  friends  I  have  made  in  the 
profession.  For  13  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Assn,  of  Cost  Ac¬ 
countants,  and  one  year  during  that 
time  the  pleasure  of  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  group. 

During  this  period  I  have  been  in 
the  auto  business  (Studebaker)  and 
the  food  manufacturing  business 
(animal  foods  and  bakery  products!. 
For  a  brief  period  in  1933  (depres¬ 
sion)  I  spent  a  few  hectic  months 
as  department  store  clerk,  hotel 
room  clerk,  bank  examiner,  etc,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  very  busy 
courting  my  girl. 

I  married  Violet  Beck  wall  at  Cal¬ 
vary  Lutheran  church  in  Minneap¬ 
olis  on  Sept.  15,  1934.  Vi  was  born 
in  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  Ju-ne  29,  1913. 
Our  John  David  was  born  on  Sept. 
30,  1937.  On  Dec.  11,  1938,  Vi  made 
headlines  among  relatives  and 
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friends  by  becoming  the  mother  of 
twins,  Barbara  Marie  and  William 
Gene  (no  one  ever  called  him  any¬ 
thing  except  Bill). 

No  such  earth  shaking  events 
have  happened  since  that  time  that 
are  worth  recording  In  this  history. 
We  hope  the  future  will  hold  forth 
enough  for  this  particular  segment 
of  the  family,  that  will  be  worthy  of 
record  at  a  later  date. 

Wendell  T.  Nordstrom 

Wendell  Theodore  Nordstrom  was 
born  Aug.  16,  1910  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Baptized  Sept.  1,  1910,  by  Dr.  Adolf 
Hult.  Moved  with  parents  to  Essex, 


Wendell  Nordstrom 


Iowa,  in  June,  1913.  I  attended  the 
Essex  Grade  and  High  schools,  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  latter  in  May,  1928. 
Confirmed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmen  in 
August,  1924.  My  school  years  were 
about  those  of  the  average  small 
town  person,  nothing  of  the  honor 
student  about  me.  Ran  out  of  Swed¬ 
ish  Summer  school  a  time  or  two, 
lettered  in  football  and  basketball, 
sang  in  the  melodious  glee  clubs  and 
had  a  lead  In  Senior  class  play. 


Sept.,  1928  to  July,  1931,  worked 
for  my  Dad  in  Corn  Valley  Hard¬ 
ware  Co.,  Essex.  Entered  N.  T.  B. 
college  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  Sept.  1931. 
Upon  completion  of  this  course  went 
to  work  for  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  in 
Sioux  City,  la.,  Jan.  23,  1934.  Stayed 
with  this  concern  ’til  I  was  drafted 
into  the  U.  S.  army  July  10,  1942. 

The  eight  and  a  half  year  career 
with  Cudahy  was  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Employed  by  C.  F.  Taylor, 
sales  manager,  as  sales  clerk.  Aug. 
1936,  transferred  to  St.  Paul  branch 
house  as  assistant  to  the  branch 
manager.  Spring  of  1937,  assigned 
to  St.  Paul  car  route  as  salesman. 
In  charge  of  Bralnerd,  Minn.,  terri¬ 
tory  summer  of  ’37,  ’til  transferred 
to  Calumet,  Mich.,  in  the  Copper 
country.  Member  of  the  “Million 
Club”  while  on  this  job,  which  indi¬ 
cates  selling  a  million  pounds  of 
merchandise  annually.  Also,  Na¬ 
tional  championship  Easter  Ham 
Campaign  in  1939.  Transferred  in 
April  of  ’39  to  North  Shore  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  an  experimental  territory,  and 
left  there  in  fall.  Thereafter  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  new  car  routes 
being  established  in  the  eastern 
states  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  Then 
in  quick  succession  I  did  supervis¬ 
ory  work,  sold  vacuum  cooked  meats 
and  had  a  territory  again  in  She- 
bcygan,  Wis.,  ’til  I  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  back  in  Sioux 
City. 

While  in  S.  C.,  I  heard  the  call  of 
the  West  and  in  Feb.  of  1942  mar¬ 
ried  Verelle  Molesworth  In  Portland, 
Oregon.  We  were  married  Sunday, 
Feb.  22,  1942,  by  Rev.  Carl  Soder- 
gren. 

Alyce  Verelle  Nordstrom,  born  in 
Roseburg,  Ore.,  on  May  26,  1912, 
parents  William  and  Eulalia  (nee 
Falk)  Molesworth.  She  attended 
grade  school  in  Valier,  Mont.,  also 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  Essex  Pub¬ 
lic  and  High  school.  Graduated  from 
Lincoln  High  school,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
and  from  Univeristy  of  Nebraska  in 
1935  with  A.B.  degree  in  journalism 
and  advertising. 

Verelle  was  employed  at  Lincoln 
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Library  system  from  1933  ’til  1939, 
at  which  time  she  moved  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Worked  as  secretary 
for  government  agency  (Bonneville 
Dam)  for  a  short  time  and  then,  as 
receptionist  and  secretary  in  Port¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Re¬ 
signed  in  Feb.,  1942  to  become  Mrs. 
Wendell  Nordstrom.  We  resided  in 
Sioux  City  until  July  of  ’42.  I  was 
in  the  U.  S.  army  for  some  over  3 
years  at  various  locations  in  the 
States,  being  among  the  fortunate 
that  saw  no  overseas  service.  In¬ 
ducted  at  Fort  Le  ivenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Basic  training  at  Camp  Crow¬ 
der,  Mo.,  and  after  a  series  of  tests 
assigned  to  Radio  school,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  While  her.?,  Verelle  joined 
me  and  she  was  employed  by  David 
Lawrence’s  Publications.  I  became 
a  stupendous  corporal  while  here 
and  this  humble  station  of  army  life 
remained  with  me  for  the  duration. 
Temporarily  assigned  to  MacDill 
Field,  Fla.,  after  finishing  above 
school  and  then  to  permanent  as¬ 
signment  at  Columbia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  AAB.  Verelle  again  joined  me 
here  and  she  became  office  mana¬ 
ger  of  American  Red  Cross  at  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  other  side  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  We  were  located  here  until 
Sept,  cf  ’44  when  I  was  transferred 
to  Drew  Field,  Fla.,  with  prospects 
of  going  overseas.  This  failed  to 
materialize  and  I  ended  up  at  Camp 
Gordon,  Ga.,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Augusta.  This  remained  my  “home” 
’til  I  was  separated  from  the  army 
Oct.  8,  1945.  While  at  Gordon  I 
was  with  three  different  outfits  and 
had  different  jobs  in  all  three.  The 
most  impertant  and  interesting  was 
that  of  handling  I  &  E  work  for  my 
Company,  these  letters  designated 
indoctrination  and  education.  Re¬ 
ceived  my  honorable  discharge  on 
the  above  mentioned  date  in  October. 

Upon  leaving  Columbia,  Verelle 
went  out  the  west  ccast  and  lived 
with  her  family  in  Seattle.  She  was 
employed  by  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  ’til  I  came  out  to  the  coast  in 
Nov.  of  ’45.  We  temporarily  made 
our  home  in  Portland  ’til  I  went  to 


work  for  Brown  &  Bigelow  in  March 
of  1946.  We  moved  to  Eugene,  Ore., 
in  April  of  the  same  year  and  at 
this  moment  that  continues  to  be 
our  home  town.  On  May  16,  1947, 
the  nicest  thing  happened  to  us 
when  Barry  Theodore  was  born  in 
Sacred  Heart  hospital.  Barry  was 
baptized  i  n  Messiah  Lutheran 
church  in  Minneapolis,  Aug.  2,  by 
“Uncle”  Joe  Liljedahl.  This  sum¬ 
mation  brings  me  up  to  date. 

Marguerite  Gladys  Marie 

The  saying  goes  that  since  I  was 
the  first  daughter  born  to  Emily 
and  Sigfred  Nordstrom,  two  sons 
having  dominated  the  household 
prior  to  Nov.  4,  1912,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  special  occasion.  Consequently 
in  December  of  that  year  I  was 
christened  not  with  just  one  name, 
but  three,  Marguerite  Gladys  Marie. 
This  took  place  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  one  and  one-half  years  later 
we  moved  to  Essex,  Iowa. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  remember 
vividly  our  first  home  on  Main 
street.  Essex  days  were  fun,  going 
to  Public  and  Sunday  school,  visit¬ 
ing  Uncle  Frank’s  and  Uncle  Lu¬ 
ther’s  farms  in  the  summer  time, 
picnics  at  Porter’s  Lake,  the  Lilje¬ 
dahl  reunions,  and  annual  vacation 
trips  to  Grandma  Nordstrom’s  in 
Wahoo.  Neither  can  I  forget  how 
eagerly  we  waited  for  Chautauqua 
each  year. 

I  was  confirmed  at  St.  John’s  Lu¬ 
theran  church  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Holman, 
Aug.  21,  1927,  and  graduated  from 
Essev  High  school  May  22,  1930.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  I  enrolled  at 
the  National  Business  Training 
school  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  made 
my  home  with  Aunt  Selma  and 
Uncle  Emil,  who  were  like  a  second 
mother  and  father  to  me. 

While  attending  that  school,  I 
joined  the  Alpha  Iota  sorority,  a 
national  business  girls’  organization, 
and  was  president  of  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  in  1935-’36.  This  office  automat¬ 
ically  made  me  a  delegate  to  the 
national  sorority  convention  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  July,  1935. 
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I  was  in  the  business  college  only 
until  Feb.  1931,  and  from  then  until 
Sept.,  1936,  it  was  a  busy  life  work¬ 
ing  first  in  the  college  office  during 
the  day,  teaching  shorthand  at  eve¬ 
ning  school,  later  working  for  the 
Mutual  Trust  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  then  being  in  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  office  of  the  Royal  Typewrit¬ 
er  Co.  While  living  in  Sioux  City 
these  six  years,  I  had  my  member¬ 
ship  transferred  to  the  Augustana 
Lutheran  church  where  I  sang  in 
the  choir,  attended  Luther  League, 
Girls’  club,  and  taught  Sunday 
school. 

Music  is  a  “first  love”  of  mine. 
Mother  and  Dad  arranged  piano  les¬ 
sons  for  me  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  and  I  continued  taking  lessons 
almost  constantly  until  graduating 
from  High  school.  When  I  arrived 
in  Sioux  City,  Aunt  Selma  and  I 
decided  voice  lessons  would  add  to 
music  appreciation,  and  so  it  was 
that  I  studied  voice  during  this 
period. 

In  Sept.,  1936,  I  enrolled  as  a 
freshma.n  at  Augustana  College, 
Rock  Island.  As  this  was  to  be  my 
one  big  college  year,  I  did  every¬ 
thing  from  joining  Kappa  Epsilon 
sorority,  singing  with  the  A  Cappel- 
la  choir,  studying  voice,  being  con¬ 
tralto  soloist  with  the  Congregation¬ 
al  choir  in  Moline  to  doing  steno¬ 
graphic  work  part-time  in  the  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  office. 

The  next  step  was  “at  home”  with 
mother  and  dad  in  Minneapolis  the 
autumn  of  1937.  The  following  four 
years  I  did  secretarial  work  in  a  dry 
cleaning  establishment  and  at  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Co.  Mcst  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  was  the  wonderful 
person  who  came  into  my  life  the 
summer  of  1938,  Harold  Ranstad. 

We  were  engaged  on  Good  Friday, 
April  7,  1939,  which  is  also  Harold’s 
birthday,  and  were  married  Sept. 
14,  1940,  in  Messiah  Lutheran 

church  with  its  pastor,  Dr.  Kendall 
officiating,  together  with  Uncle  Joe 
of  Salina.  I  wore  my  mother’s  wed¬ 
ding  dress. 

We  were  very  happy  until  World 


war  II  separated  us,  Uncle  Sam 
drafting  Harold  into  the  navy  July 
15,  1943.  We  were  together  on  the 
west  coast  at  intervals,  traveling 
from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.  With  the  end  of  the  war 
and  13  months’  overseas  duty,  Har¬ 
old  was  discharged  Feb.  1,  1946.  I 
met  him  at  San  Francisco,  and  after 
a  visit  home  we  moved  to  Dallas, 
Oregon,  April  1  where  Harold  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Williamette  Valley  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  as  a  student  under  the 
Government  Training  program.  Nov. 
15  of  that  year  he  became  a  buyer 
for  the  Cascade  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 
of  Portland. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  war  sep¬ 
arated  us  only  temporarily,  and  that 
we  new  have  had  the  thrill  of 
building  a  little  home.  The  creek 
that  constantly  flows  in  our  back 
yard  reminds  us  each  day  what  a 
peaceful  life  this  is,  a  happy  one 
too  with  the  addition  of  our  little 
son,  John  Edward,  born  Nov.  14. 


Miriam  Elizabeth 

On  Nov.  7,  1918,  I  was  .born  in 
Essex,  Iowa.  Aunt  Emma  and  Uncle 
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Charlie  Liljedahl  were  the  sponsors 
at  my  baptism  the  following  De¬ 
cember  10. 

We  lived  in  Essex  until  I  had 
finished  the  eighth  grade.  Unfor¬ 
gettable  incidents  of  those  days  in¬ 
clude  Marguerite’s  giving  me  a  fan¬ 
cy  comb  I’d  admired  at  Hall  & 
Hagg’s,  marking  my  first-remem¬ 
bered  birthday;  a  penny  offered  by 
Gene  to  ease  the  pain  of  earache 
when  mother  and  dad  were  away 
for  a  few  days — to  me  it  was  pure 
gold;  many  happy  visits  to  Grand¬ 
ma  Nordstrom’s  in  Wahoo;  the  hi¬ 
larious  times  provided  by  overnight 
stays  at  Uncle  Frank’s  and  Cousin 
Harry’s;  a  trip  to  far-away  Minne¬ 
apolis  with  Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt 
Clara  when  I  was  9;  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  well-deserved  scoldings  or 
a  spanking  while  my  brothers  and 
Marguerite  were  giggling  in  the 
•next  room. 

Dearest  to  my  heart  are  the  joy¬ 
ous  Christmases  mother  and  dad  al¬ 
ways  provided  for  us.  Never-to-be- 
forgctten  are  the  delicious  odors  of 
special  Swedish  food  mother  pre¬ 
pared  (and  still  does);  the  unwrap¬ 
ping  of  gifts  after  endless  hours  of 
waiting,  and  finally  getting  to  bed 
for  a  few  hours’  sleep  before  going 
to  julotta  services  in  the  still,  cold 
beauty  of  early  Christmas  morning. 

After  our  move  to  Sioux  City  to 
live  with  Aunt  Selma  and  Uncle 
Emil,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  Au- 
gustana  Lutheran  church  in  May, 
1933.  Wendell  was  my  moral  sup¬ 
port  as  I  entered  life  in  a  large 
city  High  school. 

I  graduated  in  1936. 

I  cherish  the  ideals  imbued  in  me 
during  the  Sioux  City  days  with 
Auntie  and  Uncle  Emil,  and  will 
never  ferget  the  many  rides  I  made 
with  Uncle  Emil  around  the  city  as 
he  was  making  professional  calls. 

I  attended  Sioux  City’s  National 
Business  Training  School  immedi¬ 
ately  after  high  school  graduation 
and  was  employed  for  a  year  at  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  before  joining 
the  rest-cf  our  family  in  Minneap¬ 
olis  in  Nov.,  1937.  There  I  worked 


at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  un¬ 
til  I  entered  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  in  Sept.,  1938. 

Highlight  of  my  much-appreciated 
two  years  at  the  university  was 
meeting  Hugh  Hinderaker  who  was 
also  a  fellow  member  of  Messiah 
Lutheran  Church.  In  1940  I  worked 
for  a  year  on  the  campus  of  the 
university.  Hugh  received  his  B.  S. 
degree,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  we  became  engaged. 

Hugh  worked  in  a  St.  Paul  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  before  being  appoint¬ 
ed  as  a  special  agent  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Mar.  1941. 

We  were  married  October  18  of 
that  year  at  Messiah  Church  by 
Uncle  Joe  and  Dr.  L.  Kendall.  I, 
like  Marguerite,  had  the  privilege 
of  wearing  mother’s  wedding  dress. 
We  lived  in  Boston  just  a  month 
and  were  then  transferred  to  New 
York  City  which  was  our  home  for 
four  years.  We  greatly  appreciated 
our  stay  there,  taking  advantage  of 
the  many  opportunities  the  “big 
city”  had  to  offer  as  well  as  doing 
sightseeing  in  the  greater  New  York 
area  and  in  New  England. 

Our  son,  John  Phillip,  was  born 
Sept.  14,  1944. 

The  fallowing  year  in  October, 
Hugh  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Bureau  as  we  had  purchased  the 
weekly  newspaper,  the  News,  in 
Hartland,  Wisconsin.  Since  our  ar¬ 
rival  here,  we  have  had  our  fingers 
in  the  editorial  pie.  I  have  helped 
Hugh  with  everything  from  folding 
papers  to  writing  news,  and  Phillin, 
being  the  investigative  three-year- 
old,  has  literally  been  covered  from 
top  to  toe  with  printer’s  ink  many 
a  time. 

We  have  joined  Our  Savior’s  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  and  Phillip  is  enroll¬ 
ed  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  is  our 
hope  that  our  paper  will  foster  a 
community  spirit  which  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  our  village. 

We  wish  that  all  of  you  wc  uld 
come  to  see  us  and  our  town  which 
is  in  the  beautiful  suburban  lake 
region  just  25  miles  west  of  Milwau¬ 
kee. 
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Tribute  to  “Our  Mothers” 

by  Emma  C.  Liljedahl 


At  this  occasion  our  thoughts  nat¬ 
urally  revert  to  our  parents,  the 
pioneers,  whose  labors  and  fore¬ 
thought  have  brought  us,  the  second 
and  third  generation,  into  the  com¬ 
forts  we  enjoy. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  humble  tribute 
to  the  pioneer  mothers  of  our  clan. 
They  were  Mrs.  Johanna  Maria  Pet¬ 
erson  Liljedahl,  Mrs.  Anna  Louise 
Holm  Liljedahl,  and  Anna  Christina 
Jacobson  Johnson,  sister  of  father 
John  Magnus,  Frans  P.  and  Gustaf 
O.  Liljedahl. 

Iowa  was  quite  new  and  made 
hememaking  a  strenuous  and  per¬ 
plexing  problem.  They  were  devout 
women  who  did  not  complain  nor 
shirk  their  duties  during  the  trials, 
nor  did  they  murmur  “why”  when 
God  let  this  or  that  happen  but  they 
tcok  the  bitter  with  the  sweet  as 
from  their  Father’s  hand. 

Their  indfus'ti^y  and,  skill  were 
tried  to  the  utmost  but  the  family 
was  clothed  and  in  order  for  church 
ofn  Sunday  Und  the  children  in 
Sunday  School  and  other  festivities. 
Promptness  was  a  virtue. 

Our  pioneer  mothers  were  hospi¬ 
table,  and  there  was  food  and  place 
ftr  the  chance  guest  although  many 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  which 
we  buy  were  made  by  hand  and 
raised  at  home. 

The  climate  and  other  conditions 
here  in  Iowa  was  a  trial  to  over¬ 
come  but  they  did  what  their  hands 
found  to  do,  anxious  to  serve  and 
save  the  needed  homes  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

They  were  very  humble  in  their 
own  opinions  saying  that  they  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  learn  much, 
when  in  fact  they  had  picked  out 
the  very  knowledge  and  skill  which 


came  in  their  way.  I  and  others 
could  learn  much  from  them. 

They  were  anxious  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  better  privileges 
than  they  had  not  been  able  to 
secure. 

Aunt  Anna  Stina  Johnson  had 
the  most  and  hardest  pioneer  life 
of  all.  At  the  age  of  50  years,  she 
came  to  Iowa  from  Sweden  with  her 
four  children,  one  son  having  come 
to  America  before  but  had  died  in 
1880  at  the  home  of  John  Liljedahl. 
After  three  or  four  years  in  Iowa, 
she  went  with  them  to  the  prairies 
of  Concord,  Nebr.  A  few  years 
later  she  moved  to  Wausau,  Neb.,  to 
help  her  youngest  son  make  a  home 
on  these  more  isolated  prairies.  She 
had  experience  and'  forethought, 
bringing  seeds  and  plants  along  to 
help  change  the  prairie  to  a  home. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  her  tell 
of  her  experiences.  Prairie  chick¬ 
ens  were  killed  for  meat  and  the 
feathers  went  into  pillows.  She  car¬ 
ried  water  from  a  distant  spring; 
there  were  blizzards  and  prairie 
fires,  but  she  braved  it  all  until  1898 
when  she  moved  back  to  Iowa  with 
her  son,  Victor.  She  is  still  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  him  since  he  was  not 
married.  After  a  few  years  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  home,  she  spent  her  last 
years  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  So¬ 
phie  Forsberg,  near  Concod,  Nebi. 
She  bravely  added  her  bit  for  the 
betterment  of  life  fo  the  human 
race. 

Peace  and  reverence  to  those 
noble  mothers  of  ours  and  for  the 
good  service  they  did. 

Women  of  the  second  and  third 
generation,  shall  we  carry  this  serv¬ 
ice  on? 

August  1923 
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Family  Reunion  at  C.  H.  Liljedahl  Home,  Essex 


Written  and  Read  at  the  Second 
Liljedahl  Family  Reunion, 

July  4,  1926 

by  Rev.  Joseph  E.  iLiljedahl 

We  are  gathered  today  for  the 
second  annual  reunion  of  the  Lilje¬ 
dahl  families.  At  this  time  also  we 
have  met  at  the  C.  H.  Liljedahl 
home  on  the  farm  north  of  Essex, 
about  a  mile. 

It  is  appropriate  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  we  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Brother  Charles  and  Sister 
Emma  that  they  have  invited  the 
whole  Liljedahl  relation  to  their 
fine  home  today.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  our  mother,  sister  Ida, 
who  passed  away  July  5,  1880,  Char¬ 
lie  and  Frank  came  to  America  and 
to  Moline,  Ill.,  July  4,  1870,  or  56 
years  ago  today. 


At  the  first  reunion  there  were 
just  50  persons  present.  The  only 
one  of  the  original  Liljedahl  fami¬ 
lies  present  were  Uncle  Frank  P. 
Liljedahl,  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
see  in  our  midst  today.  The  others 
present  were  Emelia  Liljedahl,  Gust 
and  Alma  Ekdahl,  and  Marcella, 
their  daughter;  Oscar  and  Alma  Lil¬ 
jedahl  and  daughter,  Norma;  Phoe¬ 
be  Liljedahl  Wenstrand  and  child¬ 
ren  Kenneth,  Curtis  and  Marjorie; 
Luther  and  Anna  Liljedahl,  Leona 
and  Carol;  Charles  and  Emma  Lil¬ 
jedahl  and  sons,  Robert  and  George; 
Frank  and  Hilda  Liljedahl,  Helen, 
Irene,  Frances,  and  Bernice;  Gust 
and  Tena  Liljedahl  and  son,  Clar¬ 
ence;  Mrs.  Selma  Liljedahl  Swan¬ 
son  and  son,  J.  Milton;  J.  Sigfred 
Nordstrom  and  Emily  Liljedahl 
Nordstrom  and  children,  Eugene, 
Marguerite,  Wendell  and  Miriam; 
Rev.  J.  E.  Liljedahl;  Mauritz  and 
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Irene  Liljedahl,  sons  Rodney,  Bruce 
and  Ralph;  Harry  and  Ona  Lilje¬ 
dahl,  Marilyn  and  Elvin;  Julius  and 
Mamie  Liljedahl  and  Weymer;  Paul 
and  Beatrice  Liljedahl. 

It  was  suggested  to  get  the  birth¬ 
day  dates,  if  possible,  of  all  the 
grandparents,  fathers,  mothers, 
daughters,  and  sons. 

Almost  every  occupation  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  relation.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  all  were  members  of  the 
dear  Fremont  Lutheran  Church  at 
Nyman,  Iowa.  It  was  the  spiritual 
nourishment  that  they  (and  we  old¬ 
er  ones  here  today)  received  there 
that  upheld  them  during  the  trials 
in  the  new  land. 

Those  were  happy  days  in  many 
respects.  Then  came  the  inevitable, 
the  break  in  the  chain  by  death. 
The  first  one  of  the  pioneer  mothers 
to  die  was  Johanna  Maria  Peterson 
Liljedahl,  Jan.  18,  1892,  the  wife  of 
John  Liljedahl.  The  second  was 
Anna  Louise  Johnson  Liljedahl. 
John  Magnus  Liljedahl  died  Nov.  8, 
1900;  Gustaf  O.  Liljedahl;  Frank 
Liljedahl. 

We  are  reminded  today  of  child¬ 
hood  days  when  the  three  brothers, 
John  Magnus  Liljedahl,  Frans  P. 
Liljedahl,  and  Gustaf  O.  Liljedahl 
located  in  Fremont  and  Pierce  town¬ 


ships  in  Page  County,  Iowa.  They 
came  from  Moline,  Ill.,  bought  land 
and  paid  $14  an  acre  for  the  80 
acres  each  one  purchased.  Some 
sod  was  broken  on  this  land  when 
they  came.  What  they  owned  at 
that  time  was  common  property,  one 
post  office  box  served  them  all, 
Box  105  in  Essex,  one  reaper,  one 
self-binder  and  many  other  things. 
We  recall  the  Lone  Star  School  and 
the  little  Swedish  schoolhouse  where 
most  of  us  here  received  our  first 
knowledge  of  “reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.”  Above  all  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  to  God  that  our  dear  forefathers 
brought  us  up  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  main  diversions  were  to  press 
pins  on  the  railroad  tracks,  gather 
hazelnuts  which  were  plentiful,  fish 
in  the  Davis  pond  and  in  the  Nish- 
nabotna  river.  I  recall  a  good  many 
“cob”  fights  among  we  boys. 

Since  our  last  reunion  the  angel 
of  death  has  taken  Ida  Liljedahl  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Walter  Floren  of 
Red  Oak,  husband  of  Amanda  Lil¬ 
jedahl,  and  Emil  Forsberg  at  Laurel, 
Nebr. 

It  is  well  for  us  upon  a  day  like 
this  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  blessings  to  us  and  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 
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Memories  of  Charles 


The  following  sketch  of  father, 
Jonas  M.  Liljedahl,  his  brothers 
and  sister,  was  written  by  my 
brother,  Charlie,  in  1930,  and 
presented  to  his  son,  Robert,  on 
his  birthday: 

Jonas  Magnus  Liljedahl  was  born 
in  Vekin,  Horda  parish,  Smaland, 
Sweden,  Dec.  8,  1839,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  occupation  of  farming, 
but  through  misfortune  he  lost 
everything.  As  he  saw  the  utter 
uselessness  of  getting  a  start  in 
Sweden  again,  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortune  in  America.  He  left  mother 
and  three  children  in  the  fatherland, 
and  with  justenough  for  passage, 
started  for  America  and  arrived  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  in  June,  1869,  with  50c 
in  his  pocket. 

In  a  strange  land  and  without 
being  able  to  speak  the  language,  he 
secured  work  in  the  harvest  fields 
somewhere  around  Andover,  Ill. 
Later,  he  got  work  in  the  coal  mines 
east  of  Moline,  Ill.,  where  he  work¬ 
ed  about  three  years.  After  he  had 
worked  one  year,  he  had  saved 
enough  to  buy  passage  for  mother 
and  us  three  children.  Charlie  was 
the  second  child  of  these  three.  I 
remember  distinctly  the  happv 
meeting  in  Moline,  July  4,  1870,  al¬ 
though  I  was  but  five  years  old. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  father,  with 
his  brothers,  Gustaf  O.  and  Frank 
P.  Liljedahl,  came  to  Page  County, 
Iowa,  and  bought  each  80  acres  of 
land,  he  having  accumulated  $200 
to  pay  down  as  first  payment.  Fa¬ 
ther’s  80  acres  was  the  north  one- 
half  of  the  ncrthwest  one-quarter 
section  seven,  Fremont  township,  in 
the  spring  of  1873. 

He  loaded  an  immigrant  car  at 
Moline  for  Iowa  and  unloaded  at 
Red  Oak.  The  railroad  was  built 
south  through  Essex,  la.,  but  there 
was  no  regular  train  service.  There 
was  no  post  office  at  Essex  at  that 
time,  it  being  located  at  Franklin 


Grove  which  was  two  miles  directly 
west. 

Having  come  to  this  country  to 
stay,  he  secured  citizenship  papers 
as  soon  as  possibe,  the  same  being 
kept  in  the  safey  vault  in  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Essex,  at  present. 

Father  was  always  a  Republican 
in  politics.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Anna 
Christina  Johnson,  came  to  this 
country  in  the  early  ’80s  and  lies 
buried  at  Nyman,  la.  His  brother, 
Carl,  is  in  Sweden,  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  whieh  has  been  in  the  family 
for  centuries  and  whose  son,  Emil, 
is  now  farming  the  same.  His  bro¬ 
ther,  Frank,  lives  in  Red  Oak.  A 
brother,  Gustaf  Otto,  was  born  in 
Sweden  Feb.  12,  1848,  and  passed 
away  March  20,  1918,  at  the  age  of 
70  years,  one  month  and  eight  days. 
He  is  buried  at  Nyman,  la.  C.  Al¬ 
fred  Liljedahl  was  the  youngest  in 
the  family.  He  came  here  with  his 
wife  in  about  1890,  but  only  stayed 
seven  years  in  this  country,  then 
went  to  Sweden  and  is  still  living 
near  Hcetlanda. 

These  impressions  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  my  brother,  Charlie  and 
presented  to  his  son,  George, 
some  years  ago.  I  am  giving  it 
just  as  he  wrote  it: 

Mother 

Johanna  Maria  Liljedahl  was  born 
in  Solhester  village,  Skede  Parish, 
Feb.  16,  1840.  She  was  confirmed 
in  the  Lutheran  church  in  Sweden. 
She  was  the  youngest  child  in  the 
family  and  only  girl  in  a  family  of 
eight  children. 

Three  of  her  brothers  came  to 
America.  Jonas  Peterson,  with  his 
sons,  were  pioneers  that  settled  in 
Polk  County,  Nebr.,  in  the  early 
’70s.  They  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  early  settlers  with  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  such,  but  made  good.  One 
son  became  a  minister,  Rev.  Oscar 
A.  Johnson,  and  another,  Dr.  An- 
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drew  Johnson,  a  successful  doctor 
in  Omaha  (and  now  in  Moline.) 
Another  of  mother’s  brothers,  An¬ 
ders  Peterson,  came  to  America  a 
little  later,  one  of  his  sons  becoming 
a  minister,  Rev.  G.  E.  Hemdahl,  and 
now  living  in  Andover,  Ill.  I  think 
one  of  mother’s  brothers  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  old  homestead  in  Sweden 
which  has  been  in  the  family  for 
generations.  One  brother,  Otto 
Olinder,  came  to  America  later  and 
settled  in  Polk  County,  Nebr.,  but 
later  moved  to  Greeley  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  different  parts  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Minnesota. 

The  first  Liljedahl  reunion  was 
held  in  Moline,  Ill.,  July  4,  1873, 
when  mother,  sister  Ida,  my  brother, 
Frank  and  myself  came  to  join 
father  who  had  been  in  this  country 
about  a  year. 

Between  1860  end  1868  or  ’69,  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
Smaland,  Sweden,  but  on  account  of 
having  secured  some  notes  for  oth¬ 
ers  which  he  had  to  pay,  hard 
times  and  crop  failures,  he  lost 
everything  he  owned.  Seeing  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  a  start  again, 
he  decided  to  go  to  America,  leav¬ 
ing  mother  and  we  three  children 
behind. 

He  came  to  Chicago  the  first  of 
July,  1869,  with  50  cents  in  money, 
and  among  strangers  without  know¬ 
ing  a  word  of  the  language.  He 
should  go  somewhere  around  And¬ 
over,  Ill.,  to  work  where  uncle  Gust, 
his  brother,  was.  The  railroads  were 
very  accommodating  in  those  days, 
and  they  let  him  ride  free  to  his 
destination  and  held  his  trunk  there 
until  he  could  earn  enough  money 
to  pay  the  fare,  which  he  did  in  a 
short  time,  working  in  the  harvest 
fields.  He  worked  some  on  rail¬ 
roads  and  later  in  coal  mines  along 
Rock  River,  east  of  Moline. 

In  a  year  father  had  earned 
enough  so  he  could  send  for  his 
family  which  consisted  of  mother, 
sister  Ida,  age  7,  myself,  age  five 
years,  and  Frank,  3  years  old. 

I  remember  several  happenings 


from  those  times  but  the  best  im¬ 
pression  was  the  last  Christmas  in 
Skede  church,  mother  having  taken 
us  to  her  parents  for  the  holidays. 
The  voyage  over  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
how  seasick  folks  were,  but  I  was 
too  mischievous  to  get  sick.  How 
glad  we  were  when  we  sighted 
land  and  then  the  afore-mentioned 
reunion  at  Moline. 

The  ride  east  along  the  Rock 
River  valley  some  10  or  12  miles 
to  a  shack  in  the  timber  near  where 
father  worked  in  a  coal  mine.  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  uncles  Gust  and  Frank, 
worked  in  different  mines  in  this 
vicinity  for  some  3  or  4  years. 

In  the  summer  or  fall  of  1872, 
father  and  uncle  Gust,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  and  probably  uncle  Frank,  went 
off  of  the  train  at  Stanton  and  final¬ 
ly  bought  three  80-acre  farms,  ad¬ 
joining  each  other  in  Fremont  town¬ 
ship,  Sec.  7. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  folks 
loaded  their  immigrant  car  at  Mo¬ 
line  and  came  west,  unloaded  at 
Red  Oak,  as  trains  did  not  run  to 
Essex  yet.  First  they  located  where 
Oscar  Liljedahl  now  lives  because 
there  was  a  small  house  and  stable 
there,  the  other  80’s  being  unim¬ 
proved.  At  first  there  was  no  well 
but  there  was  a  good  spring  in  the 
northeast  corner  from  where  we 
carried  water  for  some  time,  until  a 
well  could  be  dug,  which  was  wall¬ 
ed  with  rock  hauled  several  miles. 
When  father  came  to  Iowa,  he  had 
about  $200,  one  team  of  small  mules, 
one  or  two  cows,  plow,  cultivator, 
and  lumber  wagon. 

I  heard  father  speak  of  needing 
to  borrow  some  money,  went  to  Red 
Oak  to  get  some  at  18  percent  pay¬ 
able  in  advance  after  giving  chattel 
mortgage  on  all  his  possessions. 
After  raising  the  first  crop  and 
after  breaking  the  prairie,  he  let 
Mr.  Youngberg,  our  neighbor,  use 
his  mules  for  the  fall  and  winter 
and  hired  him  to  gather  his  corn, 
and  went  back  to  Illinois  to  work 
in  the  coal  mines  during  the  winter. 

In  a  year  or  two  he  bought  the  40 
acres  with  a  house  on  it  where  the 
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old  homestead  still  is.  This  two- 
room  house  was  our  home  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  During  all  these  pioneer 
years  and  all  the  inconveniences 
and  crowded  quarters,  I  never  heard 
a  complaint,  but  was  always  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  it  and  worked 
hard  for  the  best  of  the  family. 

My  first  experience  planting  corn 
was  in  Illinois  when  I  was  7  years 
old.  The  land  had  been  marked  both 
ways  with  a  sled  marker  in  checker 
board  fashion.  I  was  supposed  to 
drop  304  grains  in  each  mark  and 
father  of  uncle  Gust  covered  with  a 
hoe. 

After  coming  to  Iowa  the  folks 
used  a  corn  planter  but  it  would  not 
check,  so  the  ground  was  marked 
one  way  across  the  field  with  the 
planter  driven  at  right  angles  with 
a  boy  or  man  to  pull  the  handle  to 
drop  the  corn  in  the  marks.  In 
harvesting  they  used  a  self-rake 
which  cut  the  grain  and  raked  ]t 
off  in  bundles  on  the  ground  which 
was  picked  up  and  bound  by  hand 
with  bands  made  of  straw.  It  was 
a  good  many  years  before  the  self- 
binder  was  invented  and  came  into 
use.  Father  bought  the  first  Deer- 
ing  binder  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
younger  members  with  our  modern 
schools  and  school  buildings  and 
equipment  to  hear  how  we  of  those 
days  got  our  schooling.  I  first  went 
to  Swedish  school  3  or  4  weeks  in 
Moline.  Our  first  public  school  was 
in  a  private  home  of  Mr.  G.  Ross 
who  was  a  teacher.  This  housp 
on  the  land  now  owned  by  Oscar 
Liljedahl  across  the  road  about  100 
rods  west  of  their  home.  The  second 
term  was  in  a  log  house  one  half 
mile  north  of  Oscar’s.  This  house 
had  slabs  or  planks  around  the 


walls  for  seats.  We  had  no  desks. 

We  went  to  school  some  at  the 
Center  school  in  Fremont  township, 
walking  five  miles,  mostly  cm  foot. 
All  the  time  we  went  to  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  from  Christmas  to 
the  first  of  March.  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  boys  must  stay  at  home 
and  work. 

For  recreation  we  herded  cattle 
on  the  prairies.  There  were  very 
few  fences  at  that  time.  Sometimes 
we  waded  and  swam  in  the  ponds 
and  bayous.  There  were  plenty  of 
them  in  the  Nishnabotna  Valley  in 
the  early  days. 

I  remember  the  grasshoppers  in 
June,  1875  or  ’76,  when  in  a  short 
time  crops,  buildings  and  fences 
were  brown  with  them. 

The  former  generation,  I  believe, 
were  far  mere  religious  than  we  of 
today.  I  remember  when  the  folk 
had  first  gotten  horses  that  we  rode 
10  or  more  miles  to  Moline  to 
church  in  a  lumber  wagon.  We  had 
one  seat,  the  rest  sat  on  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon  as  best  we  could.  The 
same  was  true  after  we  came  to 
Icwa.  We  rode  the  5  miles  to  Fre¬ 
mont,  first  to  the  old  church,  later 
to  the  location  of  the  present  church. 
First  in  lumber  wagons  for  years, 
later  we  got  a  spring  wagon. 

Father  and  the  uncles  were  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  contribute  of  their 
means  for  church  and  benevolent 
purposes. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  that 
c.ur  fathers  and  forefathers  had 
forethought  and  foresight  to  come 
out  here  when  they  did.  I  wonder 
if  we  appreciate  the  hardships  and 
privations  they  went  through  that 
we  now  are  reaping  the  benefits 
from  and  the  privileges  we  are  en¬ 
joying. 
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